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Chronicle 


The War.—The great war is over. During the past 
week, from Ghent, where the enemy’s line was _ piv- 
oted in the north, down to Verdun, German resistance 
gave way. With the exception of a 
slice of territory about 140 miles in 
length, at some places only a few 
miles, and nowhere more than 25 miles broad, between 
St. Di¢ and Maubeuge, nearly all of northern France was 
out of the invader’s grasp. 

Profiting by the Austrian débacle and the subsequent 
withdrawal of Austrian from the German 
armies, the American commander sent forward his troops 
without any rest from last week’s fighting. In spite of 
. the heaviest opposition, the Americans cut the line of 
German retirement through the Stenay gap to Mont- 
meédy and the Metz-Thionville railroad, drove the Ger- 
mans behind the Meuse and under the fiercest of ar- 
. tillery fire, crossed the river at three points below Stenay, 
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took this town and sweeping north captured Sedan in 
one of the most dashing drives of the last month’s 
operations. They subsequently swung somewhat south- 
east and crept on towards Montmédy. 

On the west of the Americans, the French troops 
which had been held by the stubborn resistance made 
by the enemy in the Oise-Serre sector, finally drove the 
Germans into the open and forced them to abandon for 
good the defense of the Aisne at Rethel. Thus out- 
flanked the Germans were obliged to withdraw, and the 
French pushed on with. the enemy in full retreat from 
the Oise to the Meuse, the line of the Serre completely 
freed. Between Méziéres and Hirson the French grad- 
ually drew to the Metz-Lille railroad already cut at 
Aulnoye in the north and Sedan in the south. Méziéres 
however derived a special value in the eyes of the 
pursuers from the fact that it was the junction-point 
of the main railroad branches coming in from the Ar- 
dennes Forest. For this reason the French pressed on 
until by November 8 they reached the outskirts of the 
city, subsequently investing it almost completely, while 
their cavalry sweeping eastward entered Hirson on No- 
vember 9. Then they forced the crossings of the Thon and 
the Aure and closely pursued the enemy on the line of 
Momignies, the St. Michel Forest, Maquenoise and Philip- 
pe Forge. Meanwhile Haig’s troops were everywhere com- 
pleting their effective work of the last weeks and driving 


they deem such an armistic« 


the enemy back. . Southeast of Valenciennes his forces 
in quick succession captured Le Quesnoy, Landrecies, 
drove the Germans from the protection of the Mormal 
Forest, brought the whole of that natural barrier within 
their own lines, crossed the Scheldt north of Valen- 
ciennes, swung eastward by the Condé-Mons Canal, 
took Bavai eight miles west of Maubeuge, seriously 
menaced Maubeuge itself which they finally captured 
on November 9. They then pushed on immediately to- 
wards the Belgian frontier on both sides of the Sambre, 
while another movement northwest of the river was di- 
rected at Mons, which official dispatches of November 
10 reported to have been encompassed on three sides, 
and captured by Horne’s Canadians on November It. 
North of the Condé-Mons Canal the British took Leuze 
and their cavalry rode into the outskirts of Ath, ad- 
vancing four miles east of Renaix. 

On November 5, the following note was handed to 
the Swiss Minister at Washington, Mr. Hans Sulzer, 
by Secretary Lansing with the request that it be for- 

warded to the German Government: 
Note ‘ 
note of 


that the 
German 


The President's 


to Germany In my 
vised you 


October 23, 1918, I ad- 
President had 
authorities to 
United 
suggestion 


trans- 
mitted his with the 
the Governments 
States is associated as a 
that, if those Governments were disposed to accept peace upon 
the tetfms and principles indicated, their military advisers and 
the military advisers of the United States be asked to submit to 


corres mndence 


with which the Government of th 


belligerent with the 


the Governments associated against Germany the necessary terms 
such an armistice as would fully protect the interests of the 

1 ) ; involved and to ociated Gov 

unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of the 

peace to which the German Government has agreed, provided 


possible from the military point of 
view. 

The President is now in receipt of a memorandum of observa- 
tions by the Allied Governments on this correspondence, which 
is as follows: 

“22—The Allied Governments have given careful considera- 
tion to the correspondence which has passed between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the German Government, Subject 
to the qualifications which follow, they declare their willingness 
to make peace with the Government of Germany on the terms 
of peace laid down in the President’s address to Congress of 
January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent addresses. 

“They must point out, however, that Clause 2, relating to what 
is usually described as the freedom of the seas, is open to vari- 
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ous interpretations, some of which they could not accept. They 
must, therefore, reserve to themselves complete freedom on this 
subject when they enter the peace conference. 

“Further, in the conditions of peace, laid down in his address 

to Congress of Jan. 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded 
territories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed. The 
Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to 
exist as to what this provision implies. By it they understand 
that compensation will be made by Germany for all damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
gression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” 
I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agree- 
ment with the interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of 
the memorandum above quoted, I am further instructed by the 
President to request you to notify the German Government that 
Marshal Foch has been authorized by the Government of the 
United States and the Allied Governments to receive properly 
accredited of the German Government and to 
communicate to them terms of an armistice. 


ag 


representatives 


On the day previous to this announcement Secretary 
Lansing issued a statement deciaring that according to an 
official report the terms of the armistice to be offered to 
Germany had just been agreed to unanimously and signed 
by the representatives of the Allies and the United States 
in Paris, and that diplomatic unity had been achieved 
under conditions of utmost harmony. 

On November 7 German Headquarters wirelessed a re- 
quest to Allied Grand Headquarters to permit a German 
delegation for armistice negotiations ta pass through the 
The German wireless message 
“ The Government 
would congratulate itself in the in- 
terests of humanity if the arrival of the German delega- 
tion on the Allies’ front might bring about a provisional 


_ lines. 
Armis- _. 
- idl ° 


« 


The 


tice Negotiations 


German ‘ 
German 


suspension of hostilities.” The message announced that 


the German plenipotentiaries would arrive at the French 
outposts on the Chimay-Guise road on November 7 
between 8 and 10 o'clock in the evening. The delegation 
which subsequently came was headed by Mathias Erz- 
berger, Secretary of State, and head of the War Press 
Department. It included General H. K. A. von Winter- 
feld, former military attaché at Paris; Count Alfred von 
Oberndorf, former Minister at Sofia; General von Gruen- 
nel, and Naval Captain von Salow. 

The result of the negotiations known on November to 
may be summed up in the official note sent out from Paris 
on the afternoon of November 8: “ The German delegates 
arrived this morning at Marshal Foch’s headquarters. 
They made a formal demand for an armistice. The text 
of the conditions of the Allies was read and delivered to 
They asked for a cessation of arms. It was 
them. The enemy has seventy-two hours to 

The time limit granted by Marshal Foch ex- 
pired on Monday morning, November 11, at 11 o'clock, 


them. 
refused 
answer.” 


French time. 

Describing the arrival of the German armistice envoys 
at the French lines, the /ntransigeant, quoted by the New 
York Times, says that the automobiles carried white flags 
and were preceded by a trumpeter. The delegates were 
halted outside the French lines, established their identity 
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The members of the Ger- 
man party were then blindfolded and the delegates 
proceeded to the place where they were to spend the 


and showed their credentials. 


night. A company of German road menders which 
accompanied them did not cross the lines. Marshal Foch 
received the envoys at some place in the department of 
the Aisne, probably not far from Guise or Laon. . The 
actual conference between the Marshal and the German 
envoys took place in a railroad car where the Generalis- 
simo had his movable headquarters. . 

At 2.45 a. m. Monday, November 11, the State Depart- 
ment at Washington made this official announcement: 
“The armistice has been signed. It was signed at 5 
o’clock a. m., Paris time (midnight New York time) and 
hostilities will cease at 11 o’clock this morning, Paris 
time (6 o’clock New York time).” At 10 o’clock a. m., 
the President announced that the armistice with Germany 
had been signed. 

President Wilson, appearing before the Congress of the 
United States shortly after noon, November 11, an- 
nounced that the war had come to an end. Germany, 
he declared, would be unable to renew hostilities. There- 
upon, amid almost continuous applause, he read the terms 
of the armistice signed by the enemy. These require of 
Germany : 

Immediate evacuation of all invaded _territory—Belgium, 
France, Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg. Evacuation of coun- 
tries on left bank of the Rhine and occupation by Allied forces 
of the principal gateways to Germany. Reparation for all dam- 
age done and restitution of moneys seized in invaded lands. 
Surrender of principal units of the high seas fleet, including 160 
submarines. Surrender of enough war material practically to 
disarm the German forces. Abandonment of the treaties with 
Russia and Rumania, with evacuation of all conquered terri- 
tory in the East. Surrender of forts and ships in the Baltic 
and Black Seas. Return of Allied merchant ships in German 
ports. Duration of armistice shall be thirty days, with option 
to extend. 

The armistice imposed by the Allies and the United 
States upon Austria went into effect on the afternoon of 
November 4. The more important terms of the armistice 
are as follows: The immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities by land, by sea and 
air; total demobilization of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army and of all Austro-Hungarian forces 
operating from the North Sea to Switzerland; within 
Austro-Hungarian territory, whose new lines are very 
minutely described in a special clause, there shall be 
maintained a military force only reduced to pre-war foot- 
ing ; half the divisional corps and army artillery equipment 
shall be delivered to the Allies and the United States at 
points indicated by them ; evacuation of all territories in- 
vaded by Austria-Hungary since the beginning of the 
war; all military and railway equipment, including coal. 
to be left in situ and surrendered to the Allies; the Allies 
shall have the right of free movement over all road and 
tail and waterway communication in Austro-Hungarian 
territory ; the armies of the associated powers shall oc- 
cupy such strategic points in Austria-Hungary as they 
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may deem necessary ; complete evacuation of all German 
troops within fifteen days from Italian and Balkan 
fronts and Austro-Hungarian territory ; internment of all 
German troops found in Austro-Hungary after that date: 
the local authorities under the control of the Allies and 
the associated armies of occupation shall administer the 
evacuated territories of Austria-Hungary; immediate 
cessation of hostilities at sea; notification to be made to 
neutrals that freedom of navigation in territorial waters 
is given to the naval and mercantile marine of the Allied 
and associated Powers; the surrender to the Allies and 
the United States of fifteen Austro-Hungarian subma- 
rines and of all German submarines; the surrender also 
of a certain number of battleships and other war vessels ; 
freedom of navigation of all warships and merchant 
ships of the Allied and associated powers in the Adriatic 
and the river Danube and tributaries in Austro-Hun- 
garian territory ; the Allied Powers and the United States 
are empowered to dismantle all defense works on the 
Danube; existing blockade conditions, except in some 
special cases, to remain unchanged ; evacuation of all the 
Italian coasts and of all ports occupied by Austro-Hun- 
gary outside their national territory ; occupation by the 
Allies and the United States of America of the land and 
sea fortifications and of the islands which form the de- 
fenses of the dockyards and arsenal of Pola. 


Revolution in Germany.—On November 9 Emperor 
William, in the presence of the Crown Prince and Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, signed a letter of abdication 
at the German Grand Headquarters. 
This was followed by a renunciation 
of the right of succession to the 
throne by the Crown Prince. The action was due directly 
to the Socialist revolution which broke out openly on 
November 5. The following is the German Chancellor’s 
decree announcing the Emperor’s abdication: 


German Emperor 


Abdicates 


The Kaiser and King has decided to renounce the throne. 

The Imperial Chancellor will remain in office until the ques- 
tions connected with the abdication of the Kaiser, the renounc- 
ing by the Crown Prince of the throne of the German Empire 
and of Prussia, and the setting up of a regency have been settled. 

For the regency he intends to appoint Deputy Ebert as Im- 
perial Chancellor, and he proposes that a bill shall be brought 
in for the establishment of a law providing for the immediate 
promulgation of general suffrage and for a constitutional Ger- 
man National Assembly, which will settle finally the future 
form of government of the German nation and of those peoples 
which might be desirous of coming within the empire. 


Deputy Friedrich Ebert, vice-president of the Social 
Democratic party, to whom the Chancellorship has now 
been entrusted, was born at Heidelberg in 1871. He is 
a harness-maker by trade and through his ability soon 
became the directing force in the trade unions of 
Bremen. In 1892 he was made editor of the Bremen 
Socialist Biirger-Zeitung and was elected to the Reich- 
stag in 1912, where he at once became one of the recog- 
nized leaders of the Socialist group. The abdication of 
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the Emperor was quickly followed by the resignation of 
the greater part of the German Ministry. Wilhelm II, 
the reigning King of Wurtemberg, abdicated on the night 
of November 8, and the King of Saxony was dethroned. 
The royal family of Oldenburg has fled and a republic 
has been formed in Schleswig-Holstein. The Duke of 
Brunswick, son-in-law of the Emperor, and titular ruler 
of the Duchy of Brunswick, is stated to have signed a 
decree abdicating for himself and his son, while the abdi- 
cation of the Bavarian King is expected. A further report 
adds that the German Socialists demand the suppression 
of every dynasty and the exile of all the Princes. The 
former German Emperor and his eldest son fled across 
the Dutch border Sunday morning, accompanied, it is 
said, by practically the whole German General Staff. 
Within less than a week the revolutionists had securely 
seized fourteen of the twenty-six States, including the 
four kingdoms and all the important States. Plundering 
was said to be universal and the return of the hungry 
troops was feared. 

The revolution which has led to these results seems to 
have first broken out in the navy when a torpedo boat 
arrived at Hamburg November 5, flying the red flag. 
Within a short time the bulk of the 
German fleet had been seized. At 
Wilhelmshaven the naval officers 
handed over their authority on the condition that resis- 
tance should be offered in case of a British attack upon 
that port. At Kiel a part of the fleet set out to sea under 
the command of sailors, with officers serving as naviga- 
tion experts. Later the Kiel Canal was blocked by 
throwing warships lengthwise across it. At Sassnitz the 
destroyer crews rose in mutiny and the red flag is now 
flying on all the ships in the great maritime port of Ham- 
burg, while all the guardships in the Baltic are said to 
have joined the revolution. 

From Hamburg and Kiel the revolt spread like wild- 
fire in every direction. Wailhemshaven and Cuxhaven 
quickly fell into the hands of the soldiers’ councils. By 
November 8 Blankenstein, Olden- 
burg, Tilsit, Schwerin, Sonderburg, 
Bremen and other cities had joined 
the rebellion. The railway from Copenhagen to Ham- 
burg had been cut and all the large wharves connected 
with the naval service were taken over by the revolution- 
ists. The managing committee of the German Socialist 
party had moreover forwarded its ultimatum to the 
Imperial Chancellor demanding that the abdication of the 
Emperor and the renunciation of the Crown Prince 
should take place before noon of November 8. Among 
other demands included in the ultimatum were: “ The 
immediate transformation of the Prussian Government 
in conformity with the views of the majority in the 
Reichstag ” and “ greater Socialist influence in the Reich- 
stag.” Unless these conditions were fulfilled within the 
given time the Socialists would withdraw from the Gov- 
By November 9g the greater part of Cologne 


Revolt in the 
Navy 


Progress of the 
_ Revolution 


ernment. 
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was held by the rebels, the revolution had spread to 
Hanover, Brunswick, Lubek, and all of these cities soon 
fell completely into the power of the revolutionists. At 
}remen women joined with the marines in throwing open 
the prisons. An uprising was also reported from Dres- 
den, the capital of Saxony. Councils of peasants and 
workingmen were formed in the outlying districts, and 
soldiers were added at the principal points on the line of 
march. Essen also fell into the hands of the revolu- 
tionists. 

A report from London states that severe street fighting 
took place in Berlin on the night of November 9 and a 
violent cannonade was heard from the heart of the city. 
According to a Copenhagen dispatch 
the Socialist forces had occupied the 
greater part of the German capital by 
the morning of November 10. The Crown Prince’s palace 
Later reports 


Revolution in 


Berlin 


The 


was seized and the “ Marseillaise ”’ 
stated that Berlin had been taken over by the Soldiers’ 
and Workmen's Council, and that order was restored. 
The red flag was hoisted over the royal palace and the 
The War Ministry placed itself at 


sung. 


trandenburg gate. 
the disposal of Friedrich Ebert, whose appointment as 
Imperial Chancellor had been forecast by Prince Maxi- 
milian, and the railway stations of the entire industrial 
districts from Dortmund to Duisburg were occupied by 
A Ger- 
man People’s Government was finally instituted at Berlin, 


the Soldiers’ Councils without further disorder. 
to which the greater part of the Berlin garrison and other 
In 


Council have de- 


troops stationed there temporarily, have gone over. 
addition the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 


| machine guns have 


The 
issued by the new Government tells of its formation on 


clared a general strike, and troops an 


’ 


been placed at the Council’s disposal. statement 
November 9, and then adds: “ The leaders of the depu- 
tation of the Social-Democratic party declared that they 
shoot All the factories 


tandstill 


would not against the people.” 


are ata s in pursuance of the order for a general 
strike. 

News of a similar nature was sent from other parts of 
Germany. The Danish frontier was placed under guards 
by the German Soldiers’ Council to prevent the escape of 
The national 


cockades and the eagle on the helmets were there replaced 


rich people, generals and high officials. 
by a red band and the wearing of the Iron Cross was 
strictly prohibited. On November to the new Socialist 
Chancellor had assumed his office and made the following 

appeal to the people: 

The ex-Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, it agree- 

ment with all the Secretaries of State, has handed over to me 

the task 
point of forming a new Government in accord with the various 
and will keep public opinion freely informed of the 


Citizens: 


of liquidating his affairs as Chancellor. I am on tic 
parties, 
course of events. 

The new Government will be a Government of the people. It 
must make every effort to secure in the quickest possible time 
peace for the German people and consolidate the liberty which 
they have won. 

The new Government has taken charge of the administration, 





son of Munich placed itself under the new Powers. 
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to preserve the German people from civil war and famine and 
to accomplish their legitimate claim to autonomy. The Govern- 
ment can solve this problem only if all the officials in town and 
country will help. 

I know it will be difficult for some to work with the new men 
who have taken charge of the Empire, but I appeal to their love 
of the people. Lack of organization would in this heavy time 
mean anarchy in Germany and the surrender of the country to 
tremendous misery. Therefore, help your native country with 
fearless, indefatigable work for the future, every one at his 
post. ‘ 

I demand every one’s support in the hard task awaiting us. 
You know how seriously the war has menaced the provisioning 
of the people, which is the first condition of the people’s exist- 
ence. The political transformation should not trouble the peo- 
ple. The food supply is the first duty of all, whether in town 
or country, and they should not embarrass, but rather aid, the 
production of food supplies and their transport to the towns. 

Food shortage signifies pillage and robbery, with great misery. 
The poorest will suffer the most, and the industrial worker will 
be affected hardest. All who illictly lay hands on food supplies 
or other supplies of prime necessity or the means of transport 
necessary for their distribution will be guilty in the highest de- 
gree toward the community. 

I ask you immediately to leave the streets and remain orderly 
and calm. : 

Different forms of Socialism have gained control in 
the various sections of Germany and struggles may take 
place between the more moderate and the more radical 


elements. Field Marshal von Hindenburg has placed 
himself and the German army at the disposition of the 
new people’s Government “ in order to avoid chaos.” 

In the revolutionary outbreak which took place at 
Munich the leadership was taken by Kurt Eisner, a prom- 
inent Socialist newspaper man on the Munich Post, who 

had recently completed a prison term 
Proclaimed 4, é' =a 
or printing certain military state- 


Republic f 
A council consisting of work- 


in Bavaria 
ments. 
men, soldiers and peasants was organized by him and a 
public meeting held, attended by several thousand persons. 
The council constituted itself into a Diet and announced 
that a republic had been formed in Bavaria. After 
promising a constituent assembly, to be elected by all 
adult men and women, for the new “ Democratic and 
Socialist Republic of Bavaria,” the Diet continues: 

The present revolution is needed to complete the self-govern- 
ment of the people before enemy armies stream across our coun- 
try or before troops should, after the armistice, bring about 
chaos. 

The Council will insure strict order. 
govern themselves by means of soldiers’ councils. 
quiescing in the altered situation will not be hindered in their 
duties. 


Soldiers in barracks will 
Officers ac- 


We reckon on the cooperation of the entire population. All 
officials will remain at their posts. 
Fundamental social and political reforms will immediately 


commence. 

A procession, including many soldiers, marched to the 
royal palace and to the ministries, where the Govern- 
ment posted appeals asking the people to remain calm. 
At a later session of the revolutionary Diet a decree was 
passed dethroning the Wittelsbach dynasty. The garri- 
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A Democratic or a Prussian Peace? 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


NE of the fundamental features of Prussianism 

has always been its cruelty toward antagonists. 

Possibly this is due in part to the Prussian char- 
acter; assuredly its main cause is a perverse theory of 
punishment. Believing that they have a right to enlarge 
the power and the territory of the Empire by force, the 
Prussian ruling classes logically assume that all peoples 
who for any reason obstruct their imperial designs are 
political criminals. Therefore, they deserve to be pun- 
ished. This abnormal mentality and theory go far to- 
ward explaining all the pillage and atrocities that have 
been committed by the German military authorities in 
Belgium and France during the present war. 

In the United States; as well as in the Allied coun- 
tries, the cry is frequently heard for severe, even ex- 
Although 
this attitude is not, like that of the Prussians, based 
upon an immoral theory of the rights of the State, it 
betrays an essential excess of Prussianism. While pro- 
fessing to demand merely a vindication of the eternal 


cruciating, punishment of the German people. 


principles of retributive justice, it exaggerates the ap- 
plication of the principles and fails to distinguish be- 
tween the innocent and the guilty. Before examining 
more particularly the position of these intemperate and 
undiscriminating avengers, let us summarize the dam- 
ages, penalties and retribution that are warranted by an 
adequate conception of justice. 

Germany should be compelled to make reparation to 
the nations that it has wronged. In this matter no valid 
distinction can be drawn between the German govern- 
ment and the German people, inasmuch as together they 
constitute the German State, and the State as a unified 
moral person is subject to essentially the same rules of 
obligation and responsibility as a physical person. There- 
fore, the German nation should be required to pay 
indemnities which will cover all the damage done in Bel- 
gium, France and Russia and for all the property stolen 
from these countries. Obviously it should be required 
to make restitution for the losses inflicted upon both 
belligerent and neutral peoples by submarines and sea 
raiders. No distinction should be drawn between in- 
juries that were and were not unavoidable in the course 
vf military operations. Since the war was unjustly be- 
gun by the responsible rulers of Germany, the purely 
military damage cries out for restitution quite as justly 
as do the non-military injuries deliberately inflicted by 
members of the army and navy. Whether Germany 
should also be required to defray the costs of war in- 
curred by her antagonists is a question of expediency 
and mercy. Strict justice sanctions this penalty, since 
these expenditures were all provoked by the unjust ac- 
tion of Germany in beginning an unnecessary and 
aggressive war. 


As regards the wrongs which are physically incapable 
of reparation; for example, the murders and maimings 
of innocent civilians, the perpetrators should so far as 
possible receive rigorous punishment. In this case, how- 
ever, the guilty persons are not the nation as a whole, 
except in a minor and indirect way, bfit individuals. 
Every officer, soldier and sailor who can be identified 
as guilty should, after a fair trial, receive the punish- 
ment that is ordinarily meted out to such criminals in 
civil life. While this course has not been usual among 
civilized nations, it is obviously just, and it would be 
extremely efficacious in uprooting both in Germany and 
elsewhere the abominable doctrine that public persons 
may do what they like in the name of the State. To 
be sure, the process of punishment should be tempered 
with reasonable mercy, and carried out with a prudent 
regard to the future peace and good-will of the nations. 
In the interest of impartiality, the tribunal which is to 
adjudicate the reparation and punishment should include 
some representatives of neutral countries, after the 
model of the international prize courts suggested by the 
Second Hague Convention. 

This moderate program of retribution falls far short 
of the demands of those who accept the viewpoint of a 
diluted Prussianism. No time will be wasted here on 
those ferocious persons who want the war continued 
until the Allied armies have laid waste as many German 
cities, killed as many non-combatants and inflicted as 
much suffering generally in Germany as did the Ger- 
mans in Belgium and France. In a recent patriotic 
parade in Chicago, men and women sang a song 
promised damnation to a thousand Germans for each 
Extremists of this either 


‘ 


‘which 
American slain.” sort are 
morally perverted or temporarily obsessed by a savage 
and artificial passion for revenge. Let us 
rather those deliberate-minded persons who would push 
the attainment of peace as far as possible into the fu- 
ture, in order to inflict the utmost injury upon German 
soldiers, and who, for a long time after the war had 
ended, would impose the severest moral and economic 
penalties upon the mass of the German people. Such 
are the United States Senators and other prominent men 
who sharply criticised President Wilson’s entrance upon 
discussions for an armistice. We may doubt that they 
were ever, as some of them obscurely insinuated, moved 
by fear lest the President should be outwitted by the 
German Government in the exchange of notes, or lest 
he should in any other manner prove unequal to the task 
of upholding the interests of the United States and the 
Allied countries. Their attitude and utterances are 
more rationally explained on the theory of vengeance. 
Indeed, one of the Senators plainly intimated his desire 
to see the United States discriminate against German 
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trade after the war, a discrimination which will be con- 
sidered in a latter article. This Senator would have the 
German people continue to suffer for the past sins of 
their Government. What is this but essential Prussian- 
ism? 

In the Nineteenth Century for September, that solemn 
survival, Mr. W. S. Lilly, attempts to place the demand 
for wholesale punishment of the German people upon a 
moral foundation. They should be “ relegated to sack 
cloth and ashes, to poverty and impotence.” Germany 
should be “ excluded for many years from the great life 
of the kindly men so wronged by her.’’ In general his 
conception of retributive justice suggests certain vexa- 
tious historical portions of the Old Testament, rather 
than the teaching and spirit of Christ. 

His savage demand for complete retribution rests upon 
three false assumptions: first, that the Allied nations 
possess the same moral authority to inflict punitive jus- 
tice upon Germany that an individual State has with 
regard to its own criminal citizens; second, that they 
have the duty of so doing; third, that “ the great mass 
of the Germans, of all classes and creeds, have been 
heart and soul in favor of the war, and have gloated 
over its worst atrocities.” 

In the first place, the Allied nations do not, either 
formally or in fact, constitute an authoritative interna- 
They comprise only a part of 


tional power or tribunal. 
Hence their 


the States outside the Central Alliance. 
right to inflict retributive justice upon Germany is ab- 
normal, and restricted to cases of absolute necessity, 
such as those atrocities that clearly demand punishment 
for the sake of world peace, security, and respect for 
law. Even in these cases, the judicial tribunal estab- 
lished for the task should, as stated above, include some 
representatives of neutral countries. Secondly, not even 
the individual State has the duty of exercising its un- 
doubted right to vindicate the social moral law to the 
last degree, to exact complete retributive or expiatory 
Its obligations in this respect do not extend 


penalties. 
Enforce- 


beyond the requirements of social welfare. 
ment of vindicative justice beyond this point may safely 
and properly be left to God. In the third place, the 
scraps of alleged proof given by Mr. Lilly for his con- 
tention that the mass of the German people are morally 
culpable in the matter of the atrocities, tend to show 
that the guilt rests primarily and almost entirely upon 
the officers and their military and political superiors. 
The assertion that the people are equally blameworthy 
since they approved these crimes, is vitiated by three 
defects: it is pertinent to only a few instances, such as 
the sinking of the Lusitania; it ignores the fact that the 
people as a whole never heard of the greater part of the 
atrocities; it likewise overlooks the circumstance that 
they neither credited nor fully understood the import of 
those that were-brought to their attention. 

Space is wanting here for an adequate discussion of 
the monstrous assertion quoted by Mr. Lilly from an 
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English officer: ‘It is the depravity of a whole nation, 
rather than the individual excesses of an army, which is 
responsible for these things.”” We shall have to be con- 
tent with the counter statements that the charge has not 
been fortified by anything like sufficient evidence, and 
that it is contradicted by everything that we have 
hitherto known of the German character. That the 
masses of the people have been “ heart and soul in favor 
of the war” merely proves that they were tricked and 
deceived from the beginning, and that their accursed 
governmental and military system has made them excep- 
tionally docile, subservient and credulous. With much 
better reason might one contend that the masses of the 
French people have approved and are equally respon- 
sible with their Government for the persecutions of the 
Church that has been going on in France for nearly two 
decades. On the other hand, those of us that have, like 
myself, been reared and educated among Germansy have 
failed to find in them any trace of the depravity which 
the English officer would fasten upon the whole nation. 
They have seemed to us quite as humane and civilized 
as the members of most other races. I do not speak of 
the Prussians, because I have known very few of them. 

As a final instance of the Prussian punitive temper 
among us, I would cite a recent article by the well- 
known military expert, Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in which 
he lays great emphasis upon the danger that Germany 
may “escape from paying the just price for her crimes 
and her offenses.”” The “danger” arises from the ap- 
prehension that President Wilson may insist upon play- 
ing the part of a judge at the peace table. Nothing else 
that has come to my attention so clearly betrays and 
stigmatizes the mentality of those who demand a re- 
vengeful punishment of Germany as this naive con- 
fession that their conception of justice excludes a judge. 
The accuser should be the court! 

When the passions of this time have subsided and 
when the extremists of today are able to look back 
calmly over an interval of a few years, the great ma- 
jority of them will, on behalf of our common humanity 
and in the name of world peace and good-will, thank 
God that the final terms of peace were so largely de- 
termined by a man who did look upon his role as that 
of a judge, rather than a bitter and vengeful partisan, a 
man who powerfully insisted upon “ impartial justice 
which involves no discrimination between those to whom 
we wish to be just and those to whom we do not wish to 
be just.” 

Calm-seeing men who cling to the principles of 
Christian charity in preference to the passion of Prus- 


‘sian hate and revenge, have no fear that Germany will 


escape adequate punishment. They believe that the 
pecuniary indemnities and the expiation of personal 
crimes to be exacted from the nation and its guilty lead- 
ers and servants will be sufficient to vindicate and safe- 
guard all the practical ends of individual and social 


justice. With regard to the German people as a whole, 
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the burden of infamy which they will be compelled to 
bear for at least a generation should be sufficient moral 
chastisement for whatever degree of guilt they have in- 
curred by their participation in the war. The story is 
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told of a man who, hearing a friend complain that no 
adequate punishment could be devised for the German 
people, replied: “ Oh, that is simple; just let them keep 
on being Germans.” 


Andrew White and Scholarship 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


dent of Cornell University, removes probably the 

last of the scholars who reached distinction in 
America in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. White was a distinguished American citizen in every 
sense of the term. Few men have deserved better of 
their country in our time than he. Like the President 
of the United States, Dr. White gave striking proof of 
the work that college-trained men of the old system 
of classical education can accomplish in the practical 
affairs of life, when, even though burdened with the 
heaviest responsibilities, they are brought into contact 
with some of the acutest minds of the age. 

It' seems unfortunate, then, that Dr. White is destined 
to be remembered much more by what he wrote than by 
what he accomplished in diplomacy. His “ History of 
the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom ” 
is now mentioned as the work that attracted most atten- 
tion in his life. This is true, but unluckily for its au- 
thor, the progress of history has made much of this book 
quite absurd, because of the lack of knowledge it dis- 
plays. Some of the obituary notices refer to the book 
as “ The Conflict Between Religion and Science,” but of 
course the volume bearing that title was written by Pro- 
fessor Draper long before. At first Dr. White did not 
think that there was any conflict between religion and 
science, but only between science and certain men who 
presumed to declare that certain advances in science were 
contradictory to revealed religion. Later, however, he 
sought by all the false arguments repeated in our day 
and the presentation of unfounded theories as facts to 
discredit the Sacred Scriptures as the inspired Word of 
God. 

When President White’s book appeared first as a 
series of “Chapters in the Warfare of Religion with 
Theology in Christendom” in the Popular Science 
Monthly, some twenty-five years ago, it was really an 
apologia for Cornell College, not then a university. Cor- 
nell had been established as the result of an act of Con- 
gress of 1862, for the endowment of higher educational 
institutions throughout the country, by grants of public 
land. Under this act, New York would come into pos- 
session of nearly 1,000,000 acres, and all the colleges of 
the State hoped to share in this gift. Mr. Cornell of- 
fered to endow an institution at Ithaca, his home town, 
with $500,000, if the State would apply the land grant 
for the College. Cornell and White were both State 


T HE death of Dr. Andrew D. White, former Presi- 


Senators and secured the passage of a bill for this pur- 
pose in the legislature. Dr. White became president and 
during his life personally contributed some $300,000 and, 
moreover, founded the White School of Political Science 
and History there, to which he gave his library of history 
of some 50,000 volumes. 

Almost needless to say, this absorption of the Con- 
gressional grant for a new college rather than for dis- 
tribution to existing institutions, caused no little jeal- 
ousy. This was greatly increased by the fact that in 
the establishment of Cornell without affiliation with any 
religious sect, a great innovation was made. Up to this 
time, all the colleges, as they were called, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, were closely related to some Protestant sect, 
and their Presidents were always ordained ministers of 
that sect. Ezra Cornell was a Quaker and wished to 
get away from such sectarian influences, and when Dr. 
White was made president, he was the first college presi- 
dent in this country, I believe, who was not a clergy- 
man. Very much was said, then, as to the irreligious 
influence that Cornell was sure to exercise in education, 
and a great deal of ill-feeling was created by the oppo- 
sition of ministers of many denominations, but particu- 
larly those who were interested in any way in sectarian 
colleges, and had hoped to have their institutions profit 
by the Congressional grant. It was in response to this, 
and under the stress of the opposition, that after some 
twenty years of presidency at Cornell, Dr. White wrote 
his “ Warfare of Science with Theology.” 

What President White’s book demonstrates best is the 
lack of breadth in American scholarship, in the last gen- 
eration of the nineteenth century. Aroused by the 
rather intolerant attitude of the Protestant ministry 
toward Cornell, he was quite sure that he could find this 
same bigoted attitude of mind in the churchmen of for- 
mer times. Persuaded that all physical science devel- 
oped in our time, he felt that there must have been some 
reason why the naturally inquisitive attitude of men with 
regard to the world had not brought about this develop- 
ment before. What better reason could there be than 
that theologians were opposed to the development of 
science, and by their power over educational institutions 
and their influence over the minds of men, had turned 
them aside from this very natural bent towards scientific 
knowledge. This was the thesis which President White 
set out to prove. Every possible historical hint that 
would furnish any evidence, direct or indirect, for this 
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was gathered into his volumes. No wonder that they 
became a store house of material for those who looked 
for reasons for such a point of view. 

The only trouble was that President White, thus in- 
tent on gathering material to uphold his special plead- 
ing, knew almost nothing of the real history of science. 
His excursions into the history of medicine, for instance, 
would be amusing were they not so amazing. When 

‘the medical department of Fordham University was 
created, I took occasion in my volume, “ The Popes and 
to call attention to some of these almost in- 
credible lapses on the part of President White. We had 
had a short controversy in The Magazine of the History 
of Medicine, and before publishing the book, I took oc- 


Science,” 


casion to visit him at Cornell, was welcomed very cor- 
dially, stayed with him for several days, went through 
the Dante Library with him, and we parted the best of 
friends, without ever touching upon the points in con- 


all. 


vell-known modern German picture of Galileo in 


troversy at At the breakfast table, I sat opposite 
the wv 

his dungeon. It represents the great astronomer as tak- 
ing advantage of the small ray of light which penetrated 
his cell, to demonstrate anew the fact that the earth does 
move. Presumably he is repeating the words which 
“And 
I remarked to Mrs. White, herself a 


very scholarly woman, that the picture of Galileo always 


Galileo in the flesh never used: “ E pur se muove.” 


ye it does move.” 


amused me. She said, “ Amuse you! Why?” “ Well,” 
[ replied, “* because Galileo was never in prison, though 
he was confined in the palace of a cardinal friend, in an 


apartment that I should be very glad to occupy any time 
Mrs. White exclaimed: “ Did 
* Oh, 


that I went to Rome.” 


you hear that, President White?”’ He answered: 


yes, and I fear that it is true.” 

That was all there was about the warfare of science 
ind theology during my visit. I had already pointed 
out in print that at the time when President White said 
the Church was forbidding dissection, and therefore pre- 


venting the development of anatomy, there were many 
distinguished workers in anatomy, who had made dozens 
When 


and 


of dissections and some of them even hundreds. 


President White affirmed that Vesalius, in fear 


trembling because of the supposed danger of the In- 
quisition, was doing dissection in an underground secret 
partment, practically every artist in Italy was dissect- 
In the generation before 


Vinci, 


ing quite 
“ie 
\ esallus, 


who died in 


freely in his studio. 


who was born in 1514, Leonardo da 


1519, did many hundreds of dissections. 


His sketches of them have been found in recent years 
and published. They are the most wonderful pictures 


of anatomical details ever made. After seeing them, it 
is easy to understand that Leonardo once proposed to 


write a text-book on anatomy, and that this was no mere 


presumption on the part of a man who had no idea of 
As a matter 
of fact, he had most of the materials for his text-book 
well in hand. 


the difficulty of the task thus proposed. 
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Curiously enough, it is in the later centuries, not while 
the Church was in control of educational matters, that 
bitter opposition to dissection developed. There is 
scarcely an important Eastern city in this country in 
which, because of popular prejudice, mainly Puritanic, 
there has not been a riot over dissection. New York 
had the famous doctors’ riot or mob in which several 
persons were killed, about 125 years ago. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Haven, all had similar experiences, 
though without such disastrous results. These occurred 
well on in the nineteenth century. The last riot took 
place in St. Louis, in 1844, during the anti-Catholic 
demonstrations in this country. It was mainly because a 
medical school under CatHolic auspices, in connection 
with a Jesuit college, was presuming to do dissection 
that the mob broke in and destroyed everything within 
reach. Whatever opposition to dissection there was in 
the olden time was due to popular feeling, just as in our 
own time, and it was the Church’s influence that actually 
obtained for anatomical purposes the bodies of the un- 
claimed dead. 

An even more egregious error of President White was 
He declared that as the result 
considered dis- 


with regard to surgery. 
of church opposition, 
honorable and even the greatest monarchs were often 
unable to secure an ordinary surgical operation.” He 
added that ‘“ It required an edict of the German Emperor 
in order that dishonor should no longer be attached to 
the surgical profession.” The date of that edict was 
1405, and it so happens that the two centuries immediately 
preceding have a surgical history greater in every way 


‘surgery ‘was 


than any other corresponding period except our own. 
President White had mistaken a Papal regulation for- 
bidding members of Religious Orders to practise surgery 
for a Church law forbidding surgical practice entirely. 
The surgeons of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
many of them clerics, anticipated our anesthesia and 
antisepsis and performed most of the operations that we 
are doing at the present time. They organized mag- 
nificent hospitals, far better than any that were in ex- 
istence when Dr. White became President of Cornell, and 
the surgery of the later Middle Ages was far superior 
to the surgery of Europe and America during White’s 
young manhood. 

If ever a little knowledge was a dangerous thing, if 
ever a considerable amount of knowledge without com- 
pleteness and from one standpoint alone, a peril, it was 
surely exemplified in this matter of President White’s 
excursion into the history of anatomy and surgery. 
These are, however, only samples, though of course, 
striking samples, of the misinformation that his book con- 
tains. It is made up of the negative side of the history 
of science and the positive elements are almost completely 
ignored. There has always been opposition to new 
thought or new discoveries in the scientific world: This 
is true in modern times as well as in the Middle Ages. 
We have abundant examples of it. Scientists have most 



















































often opposed advance in science, sometimes but not 
often the conservatism of theologians has made them 
allies of scientists in this regard. On the other hand, the 
great work of the patronage of science by the Church, 
and its encouragement by theologians, was completely 
ignored by White. But after all he represented the 
scholarship of his time, a scholarship that is now seen to 
have been hopelessly incomplete and almost incredibly 
narrow. 


The Service of Mammon 
Epwarp Tivnav, S.J. 

if is still clutching at the hearts of men, relentless in 

its grasp, death-dealing to the soul, this passionate 
greed for gain. War may rage, brave-souled men may 
give their lives in holy sacrifice for a wondrous cause, 
pestilence may gather in a blighted harvest, yet they care 
not, those gold-ridden worshipers of Mammon. Their 
cult goes on apace. They stand with open maw like 
beasts with appetite whetted at the sight of new prey. 
“Gold and more gold,” is their shrill cry. Gold, yes, if 
it cost even the life-blood of the starving, shivering poor. 

Strange, indeed, it seems and well nigh beyond belief, 
that men living in a day such as the world has never seen 
before, when death seems hovering in our very midst, 
should none the less go about seeking by what manner, 
old or new, they may swell the hoard in their coffers. 
And yet, if this be not so, why those glaring headlines 
in our papers, to tell of another profiteering scandal? 
Why must our legislators turn aside from the business 
of war to the business of investigating some new 
swindle? Why, worst of all, must our cities hold fami- 
lies almost without number, to whom the very neces- 
saries of life, could they be secured, would come as a 
luxury? 

That the cost of living should increase during a crisis 
such as the present is to be expected, because our en- 
deavor now is to supply not only the needs of our people 
here in this country, but also to give the best we have 
for the support of the millions we have already sent 
overseas, to say nothing of our valiant Allies who, for 
the present, must center their effort upon destruction 
rather than upon production. Under such conditions 
we should naturally look for unusual increase in the 
price of the necessities of life. The demand is extra- 
ordinarily increased, while the source of supply, although 
decidedly extended beyond normal, is not by any means 
adequate. It is not to excess along these lines that we 
refer, but rather to the deliberate endeavor on the part 
of certain men to take advantage of any turn of events, 
in order that they may make the need of the people an 
occasion for swelling an already excessive income. An 
example or two will illustrate my meaning. 

During the recent influenza epidemic, the price of 
camphor was more than trebled. This change, while 
rather unimportant, seemed peculiar and so, as a matter 
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of curiosity, I made a little investigation. As a result, 
I found that people were buying the camphor under the 
old-fashioned impression that by keeping it about their 
person they would be protected against the disease. To 
such an extent was this true that druggists who might 
not sell an ounce of camphor in weeks were disposing 
of a pound and even more each day. Upon further in- 
quiry at a large wholesale house, I learned that there 
was an abundant supply of camphor, that there was 
really no need for the exorbitant price, save that some 
money-leech, with the malevolent foresight of a Judas, 
had cornered the market and was using the near-supersti- 
tion of the people to increase his miserable heard. 

Another instance occurred in one of our large cities. 
The physicians were advising that their patients be given 
orange-juice. Straightway the price of oranges began 
to soar until it was four times as great as it had been 
at the beginning of the epidemic. Meanwhile it was 
proved that four carloads of oranges billed for that city 
had been diverted elsewhere and allowed to rot in the 
yards because no market was found. 

These examples, chosen because of their simplicity, 
are only instances of what is occurring daily on a larger 
and more vital scale. Men have gone money-mad. Their 
one idea is the acquisition of wealth. With thei 
intent upon reaching this goal, there is no place for 
loftier and purer thoughts. The shortest distance be- 
tween self and wealth is a straight line and the money- 
snatcher will not deviate from this path even by a hair’s 
breadth, come what may. If it costs a human life, yes, 
even thousands of them, the human lives must go. If 
it spreads Jesolation and misery on every hand, this 
matters not. If it ruins reputations and shatters hopes, 
this is accepted as a matter of course. The goal must 
be reached although only self and wealth may survive 
the ruin. 

We shudder when we hear and read what our heart- 
less antagonist has done in this terrible war. Our hearts 
burn within us and are eased of their pain only by the 
stern determination of our honored President and his 
counselors who voice the sentiment of the nation when 
they inform the authors of these grave misdeeds that 
they must cease; that the nation’s lifeblood, to the very 
last drop, if necessary, will flow until these wrongs be 
redressed. 

But is it less an atrocity because refined, when men, 
either singly or banded together, make it well-nigh im- 
possible for God’s poor to live, while even those pos- 
sessed of moderate means feel the pressure of poverty? 
We bewail the starving poor in the countries where the 
relentless German has left the stamp of his iron heel. 
But what of the hundreds of thousands at home, who 
wonder, from day to day, how long their scanty supply 
of resources will suffice to keep life within them? The 
Germans did not do this. 

We censure, and rightly so, the unrestricted and cruel 
methods of submarine warfare. The heart turns sick 
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at the thought of the thousands thus sent to a sudden 
We can hardly bear the thought 
of the millions of tons of food-stuffs wantonly sent into 
the depths of the sea. But what of the hundreds of 
thousands of tons of bananas and other fruit and vege- 
table products flung into the West Indian waters or the 
waters outside our greater seaports, or, if brought ashore, 
left to decay on the wharves or in the storehouses lest, 
perchance, the market price should be lowered by too 
abundant a supply? Destruction and waste, view them 
as we may, are still destruction and waste. Criminals 
are none the less criminals because, forsooth, they sit in 
richly appointed offices dictating the wireless message 
that bids such unpitying destruction go on. 

We rejoice that the Allied armies have entered the 
nests of the submarine sea-scavengers and put them to 
flight. But when will the power arise that will crush 
these human vultures, birds of an unclean variety, ever 
preying upon our poor? Vast sums of money are being 
disbursed in the endeavor to search out those who give 
aid to the enemy, traitors, we call them and traitors they 
are, who would not set any bounds to their efforts to ac- 
complish our country’s ruin. But are they less traitors 
who produce an inferior variety of ammunition, who en- 
rich themselves by furnishing poorer qualities of food, 
clothing and other supplies to those brave boys of ours 
who are toiling for us overseas, even to the death? 
Surely it would be productive of much good, an in- 


and cheerless grave. 
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surance for the future welfare ot our country, if only 
the devious paths of these wrong-doers were traced out 
by the Secret Service; then there would be frequent and 
profitable employment for many a firing squad. 

But, sad to say, there is little in law and order that 
appeals to such men. Law, to them, is the law of wealth. 
Their only concept of order is such an adjustment of 
affairs as will give them increase of gain. They are quite 
as skilful in bringing about such an adjustment as they 
are in evading the payment of their full income tax. 

How to reach the hearts of these men is a problem 
difficult of solution. Appeal to the feelings is vain. 
Their sensibility to sympathy for their fellow-man has 
been stunted in its growth and dulled by the pressure 
of greed. They do not or cannot perceive that they are 
kindling in the masses the fires of Socialism and anarchy. 

For the present generation there seems little hope. 
For the future, there is one bright prospect, provided only 
the education of the youth now in our schools be directed 
along its proper path. Educate them to be citizens of 
the City of God and they will be true and loyal citizens of 
the cities of men. Teach them to appreciate supernatural 
values and they will measure rightly the goods of time. 
Show them that their highest and last end is God, that the 
longing in their hearts is to find rest in Him, and the 
glitter of earthly things will have little power to draw 
them away from their one purpose in life thus clearly 
perceived. 


‘The Irish Issue in Its American Aspect”’ 


Witutam J. M. A. MALONEY 


ing increasingly self-conscious, felt it to be 

inconsistent with their rights longer to submit to 
colonial bondage. They readily perceived a community 
of interests with Ireland, the oldest of England’s colonies. 
Not that the American States, 3,000 miles from England, 
had ever experienced the weight of the yoke which Ire- 
land, on the threshold of England, endured. But in prin- 
ciple the problem confronting the two colonies was 
identical. ‘The question in both countries,” wrote 
Froude (“ English in Ireland,” p. 189), “ was substan- 
tially the same; whether the Mother Country had a right 
to utilize her dependencies for her own interests irrespec- 
tive of their consent.” And the all-wise Franklin, 
preparing for the contest which was to settle this question 
for his people, visited Ireland in 1771 to emphasize to the 
Irish Patriot party the essential unity of American aims 
Irish interests. “I found them,” he _ records 


. BOUT 150 years ago the American States, becom- 


with 


(“ Franklin’s Works,” VII., p. 557-558) “ disposed to be 
friends of America in which I endeavored to confirm 
them with the expectation that our growing weight might 
in turn be thrown into one scale and by joining our 
interests with theirs a more equitable treatment from this 
nation (England) might be obtained for themselves as 





well as for us.” Franklin not only sought through Ireland 
to weaken England in the impending struggle against the 
American States, he also contemplated an affiliation of 
Ireland and of Canada with the people he represented. 
His diplomatic mission was followed up by action on the 
part of the first general Congress which met in Philadel- 
phia on September 4, 1774. 

For any subject of England to aid America was, of 
course, treason against England. And the American 
Fathers, conscious of the consequences of this crime, 
deemed it their duty to forbid the Island of Jamaica to 
incur the dangers of aiding the Revolution. ‘“ The 
peculiar situation of your Island,” said the Congressional 
Letter to the Jamaican Assembly, read on July 25, 1775, 
“forbids your assistance.” Remoteness from England 
endowed Jamaica with, at least, relative safety. If wise 
discretion was advisable in Jamaica, it might have been 
considered imperative in Ireland, isolated and well nigh 
defenseless at the very gat: s of England, and therefore in 
a “ peculiar situation ” to perform vicarious expiation for 
all traitorous colonists. 

But no admonition to caution came from Congress to 
moderate Irish ardor for the American cause. Instead, 
Congress appointed a committee to draft an address “ Te 











the People of Ireland ” which was read on July 28, 1775, 
and which ran as follows: 

We are desirous of the good opinion of the virtuous and 
humane. We are peculiarly desirous of furnishing you with 
the true state of our motives and objects; the better to-enable you 
to judge of our conduct with accuracy and determine the merits 
of the controversy with impartiality and precision. Your Parlia- 
ment has done us no wrong. You had ever been friendly to the 
rights of mankind; and we acknowledge with pleasure and grati- 
tude that your nation has produced patriots who have nobly 
distinguished themselves in the cause of humanity and of 
America. 

The judgment sought by Congress from Ireland was 
so unanimous in favor of America that the disastrous 
effect of the Revolution on Irish trade did not prevent 
“the mass of the people, both Catholic and Protestant, 
from wishing success to the patriotic colonists” 
(Mitchel). “Ireland was with America to a man,” 
declared Pitt, the “ Great Commoner ” (Bancroft’s “ His- 
tory of the United States,” vol. VII., p. 194). The people 
of Dublin presented their thanks, and the “ Merchants’ 
Guild” gave an address of honor to the Earl of Effing- 
ham who “ refused to draw the sword against the lives 
and liberties of his fellow-subjects” in America. In 
Belfast meetings were held and money was raised to 
support the American cause. And Grattan boldly referred 
to America as “the only hope of Ireland and the only 
refuge of the liberties of mankind ” (“ Select Speeches of 
Grattan,” edited by Duffy, p. 104). The menace of that 
“ hostility to the pretensions of England ” which Franklin 
had sought to excite in Ireland, grew aggressively until 
it proved powerful to reinforce American valor in 
establishing the independence of the revolting States. 

The Americans had incited in the Irish a fervor for 
freedom which Lord North and his contemporaries, in 
spite of conciliation, corruption and concession failed to 
calm. It did not evoke a crisis till 1782, and it did not 
make the country a shambles till 1798; but from the first 
it was an ever present danger at the very heart of the 
British Empire and it gravely handicapped the war 
council at Westminster in the conduct of their operations 
against the American revolutionaries. 

But apart altogether from the influence which Ireland’s 
attitude exerted upon the fate of the American Revolu- 
tion, England had direct evidence of the Irish share in 
her defeat. 

Practically the first blow in the Revolution was struck 
on behalf of the American rebels by the son of a Lim- 
erick schoolmaster, John Sullivan of New Hampshire, 
who on December 13, 1774, captured the Fort of William 
and Mary. The first stroke at British sea power was 
delivered for America, off Machias, on the coast of 
Maine, in May, 1775, by Jeremiah O’Brien. Richard 
Montgomery of Raphoe and other Irish generals helped 
to lead the American forces in the field; Andrew Brown, 
an Ulsterman, served as Mustermaster General; Stephen 
Moylan, brother of the Bishop of Cork, acted as aide-de- 
camp to Washington, and later as Quartermaster General 
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to the Forces ; John Barry, formerly of Wexford, founder 
of the American navy, scoured the seas; the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick contributed to the revolutionary 
treasury $517,000, an immense sum in those days; and 
men of Irish birth and blood stood high in the councils 
of the revolutionary Government. The famous Pennsyl- 
vania line, the bulwark of the American defense, was 
called “the line of Ireland,” so largely was it formed of 


Irishmen. The New Jersey line “ bristled with Irish- 
men.” There were Irishmen in every American camp 
and field. In the course of a debate in the Irish House 


of Commons on April 2, 1784, the Hon. Luke Gardiner 
stated : 

I am assured from the best authority that the major portion of 
the American army was composed of Irish and that the Irish 
language was as commonly spoken in the American ranks as 
English. I am also informed that it was their valor determined 
the contest so that England had America detached from her by 
force of Irish emigrants. 

Major General Robertson of the British army in “ The 
Evidence as Given Before a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Detaii and the Conduct of the American 
War” (London, 1785), is recorded as testifying under 
oath that the American General, Henry Lee, informed 
him that “half the rebel Continental army were from 
Ireland.” ‘ 

In 1779 Count Arthur Dillon, the son of an Irish noble- 
man in the service of Louis XVI., addressed to the 
French War Office a petition on behalf of all the Irish 
soldiers in France craving that they be allowed to go to 
fight for American freedom. The petition being granted, 
he sailed from Brest with 2,300 Irish troops. In con- 
formity with the American plan of campaign, Dillon was 
directed to attack British strongholds in the West Indies. 
He and the other Irishmen, the van of the forces sent 
from France, soon paralyzed British power in the West 
Indies and captured there the bases of British activity 
against America. Presently, Count Arthur Dillon was 
Governor of St. Christopher; Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, Governor of St. Eustasia, and Lieutenant 
Colonel H. D. Dunn, Commandant of the Island of 
Granada. 

The Irish died on the field, languished in the British 
prison-hulks in the harbor of New York, lived maimed, 
and were branded traitors, that America should be free. 
And when the Declaration of Independence was issued 
among those who signed it were: Smith, Taylor, and 
Thornton, of Irish birth; McKean, Read, and Routledge, 
of Irish parentage; Carroll and Lynch, grandsons of 
Irishmen ; and Hancock and Whipple, of Irish descent on 
the maternal side. Well might George Washington 
Parke Custis, the adopted son of the Father of the United 
States, say to his countrymen: 

The Shamrock should be entwined with the laurels of the 
Revolution. Americans, recall to your minds the recollections of 
this heroic time when Irishmen were your friends, and when in 


the whole world we had not a friend beside. The rank grass had 
grown over the grave of many a poor Irishman who had died for 
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America, ere the Flag of the Lilies floated in the field by the 
Star-Spangled Banner. 


The triumph of the American cause had the conse- 
quence in Ireland which the American Fathers had 
humanely foreseen in the case of Jamaica. The Irish 
share in that triumph induced a very natural resentment 
in England, to which the proximity of America’s chief 
and most jubilant accomplice afforded an occasion and 
an opportunity for leisurely satisfaction. Hence we find 
the British General Abercromby, the intrepid hero of 
many a battle, writing of the ‘98 rebellion: “ Every 
cruelty and crime that could be committed by Cossacks or 
Calmucks had been committed in Ireland by the Army 
and with the sanction of those in high office.” After the 
rebellion of 1867, John Stuart Mill (“ England and Ire- 
land”) felt sorrowfully impelled still to confess: “ Short 
of actual depopulation and desolation and the direct 
enslaving of the inhabitants little was omitted in Ireland 
which could give a people cause to execrate its con- 
queror.”” Americans may gage the bitterness of England’s 
resentment by the long persistence of her hostility to 
America, in spite of the conciliatory efforts of the best 
statesmen of both countries: and its continued action in 
Ireland was demonstrated in May, 1916, by the brutality 
of the executions of the Irish rebels, then daily occurring 
in Dublin, a brutality which led the doyen of American 
literature, a sincere friend of England, William Dean 
Howells, to protest to the English that mercy was an 
attribute of justice. 

The triumph of America imposed another and a greater 
burden upon Ireland. Economic conditions, unrelieved 
by a resentful England and, in part, imposed by her, to- 
gether with the lure of freedom, converted Ireland into a 
nursery for the great American Republic, and depleted 
Ireland not only of her man power, but also of the 
resources and energies absorbed in training citizens to 
the greater honor and glory of the United States. In the 
last seventy years the population of Ireland has sunk 
from over 8,000,000 to 4,390,219; over 6,000,000 people 
have left her shores ; and the vast majority of these sailed 
for America. 

The success of the American Revolution forewarned 
the Government of England and taught them successfully 
to resist its repetition elsewhere. So Ireland’s task became 
more formidable, while she grew physically less able to 
accomplish it. In other words, America’s triumph 
immeasurably increased the odds against Ireland. A 
striking example of this result is visible at present when 
Ireland is in possession of an English army of occupation 
which comprises only half the number of the Irish born 
who fell in the American Civil War. 

But in 1776, a new principle was forever established in 
the world, a principle that was assumed to be self-evident, 
the principle of the absolute and equal natural rights of 
man, rights derived from God alone. This principle was 


graven on Irish minds by America, when Irishmen had 
the honor to contribute greatly to its triumphant vindica- 
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tion, on behalf of the citizens of the United States. The 
principle is obviously as applicable to Ireland as it was 
to America; and Irishmen, in spite of all handicaps have 
never abated their efforts to enforce their right to apply 
it to Ireland. Since the days when she was incited by 
America to assert that right “ with the expectation that 
our (America’s) growing weight might in turn be thrown 
into one scale that a more equitable treatment 
from this nation (England) might be obtained for them- 
selves as well as for us,” Ireland has continuously main- 
tained her right. A succession of patriots, in 1798, 1803, 
1848, 1867, and in 1916, “ dared beyond their strength, 
and hazarded against their judgment, and in extremities 
were of an excellent hope” that that right might not 
lapse. More a small nation unaided may not accomplish 
for freedom: and more is not necessary to establish now 
the unequivocal right of Ireland to the full and free 
application of President Wilson’s principle of  self- 
determination. 

As many Irishmen have fallen in this war as Ameri- 
cans. Unlike some now specially favored peoples, the 
Irish have fallen fighting only for the Allies’ cause. Ifa 
geographical situation within the Empires of the Central 
Powers be not the only claim to freedom which is now 
valid, the claim of Ireland should be, at least in America, 
on an equality with the claims of other subject nations. 
But, while other nations are fortunately freed, Irish 
leaders are held without form, or trial, or charge, in 
English jails; an alien army occupies Ireland; martial 
law prevails there; and the press and the people are held 
incommunicado. Will Americans now recall to their 
minds, as Custis once exhorted them, that heroic time 
when Irishmen were their friends and when in the whole 
world they had not a friend beside? For today, as in the 
days of Grattan, America “is the only hope of Ireland.” 
It is, however, a strong and confident hope, for on the 
fate of Ireland rests the whole moral structure of the 
Allied cause, and the warrant of America’s President is 
sufficient guarantee for the integrity of that structure. 


Alfred Baudrillart 
Joun C. Revite, S.J. 


O N May 2 of the present year, at the very peak almost of the 
Ludendorff drive on Amiens, Paris and the Channel ports, 
Mer. Alfred Baudrillart, Rector of the Catholic Institute of 
Paris was elected a member of the French Academy. The choice 
thus made by the “Forty Immortals” was in itself a happy one. It 
was made still more significant by the fact that the new mem- 
ber was to take the place left vacant in the beginning of the war 
by the great Catholic soldier and orator, Count Albert de Mun. 
The successor of the soldier was the priest. Yet in the heart 
of the man who now sits in a company of writers, poets, his- 
torians, statesmen, universally considered the most exclusive and 
the most polished in the world, there to carry on the Catholic 
traditions of his dead friend, there is something of the martial 
ardor of the cavalry officer, something of the champion of 
right, justice and liberty which Albert de Mun had always shown 
himself to be. Those who have listened to Mgr. Baudrillart 
during his few days in the United States as a member of the 











French Commission sent to congratulate the venerable Cardinal 
Gibbons on the fiftieth anniversary of his episcopal consecration, 
felt, as they saw his small, yet erect and sturdy figure, and heard 
his stirring words that under the prelate’s robes there was the 
heart of the fighter. In the new Academician the soldierly De 
Mun still lives. The two men are of the same high stamp; the 
same lofty ideals animate them. Fighters, though in different 
ways, they stand for the same principles, the same cause. 

On the day of his sacerdotal jubilee Mgr. Baudrillart gave ex- 
pression to words which may be taken as the summary and the 
motto of his well-filled life. The real worth and the true joys 
of life, he said are to be found in one thing alone, loyalty to 
the truth. Truth must be loved and served with our whole heart 
and our whole strength and our whole mind, in good fortune 
and in bad, in obscurity and want, as well as in glory and in 
power. These, indeed, are splendid words, and men should deem 
themselves happy beyond measure when they can serve and 
further truth for the benefit and welfare of country and re- 
ligion as did the gallant soldier to whose seat the Academy called 
Mgr. Baudrillart. 

Truth in the service of country and religion. The highest tal- 
ents as historian, orator, educator, social worker and philosopher, 
dedicated to the cause of France, the Church and ‘Christ; the 
gift of eloquent speech and the still rarer gift of great deeds 
offered to the best of causes, these mark almost every step of 
the distinguished scholar who has just come to see for himself 
what the young republic of the West is accomplishing for the 
cause of justice and liberty. 

Mgr. Alfred Baudrillart is the happy victim, or better still the 
happy beneficiary, of what has been called atavism. He is a 
reversion in person to a type long prevalent in his illustrious 
family. Born at Paris, January 6, 1859, he is the son of Henri 
Baudrillart, a distinguished member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, of the /nstitut de France. He is the grandson 
of Silvestre de Sacy, a member of the French Academy, one of 
the greatest journalists of the nineteenth century, and the great- 
grandson of another Silvestre de Sacy, Secretary for life of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. The last-named 
De Sacy was one of the most learned men of the nineteenth 
century. As an authority on Arabic and Persian and Hebrew, 
as the friend of the great Egyptologist Champollion-Figeac, the 
guide of such men as Chézy, Quatremére, Haughton and Bur- 
nouf, he was one of the promoters of Orientalist studies in Eu- 
rope. His vast learning as an Orientalist was equaled by his 
deep and tender piety and faith as a Catholic. 


From such illustrious ancestors Alfred Baudrillart derived his 
love of letters, his devotion to that wide and true culture which 
has ever been one of the characteristics of his race. It is to 
be doubted whether there has been of late years, a scholar in 
Europe, with the exception of that modern Petrus Comestor, 
Menendez Pelayo, who has accomplished so much in the field 
of a liberal and general culture, written so much, spoken and 
battled so long and so earnestly for the sacred cause of letters, 
art, philosophy, history and historical studies and research, Chris- 
tian sociology, Christian pedagogy, as Alfred Baudrillart. At 
first a student at the Ecole Bossuet and then at the Lycée Louis 
le Grand where he won the highest scholastic honors, he had 
scarcely rounded off his already rich and varied education at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, when in 1881 he became professor of 
history at Laval, at Caen, then in the Collége Stanislas at Paris, 
and at the Catholic Institute. A few years after he was en- 
trusted by the Minister of Public Instruction with. a scientific 
mission to Spain, whither he returned again and again to carry 
on the most thorough historical investigations at Simancas, on 
a period of Franco-Spanish history of which he is the recog- 
nized master among all the scholars of the world. The monu- 
mental work to which the author consigned the fruit of his en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of the times of Philip V (1700-1748) was 
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twice rewarded by the Gobert Prize. The Forty Immortals have 
no higher reward wherewith to crown the talents of a French 
writer. 

Up to 1890, the year in which he received his degree of doctor 
of letters, Alfred Baudrillart had already done a man’s work in 
the world. He had done it in the spirit of those Catholic lay- 
men like Ozanam, who thought that there can be no more 
glorious work for a French gentleman than to dedicate talents 
and life to the defense of the misrepresented and persecuted 
Faith of his fathers, the pursuit of science and art, the cause 
of the suffering and the poor. In order to give his labors a still 
higher consecration Alfred Baudrillart in 1890 bade farewell 
to the world and the alluring prospects which it offered and 
entered the Congregation of the Oratory of which he continued 
one of the glories until its legal suppression in 1906. The priest- 
hood conferred upon him in 1893 seemed to redouble his zeal 
and enthusiasm for literary and scientific labors. He added page 
after page to the ample record of his works. Book after book 
came from his pen with the regularity almost of the returning 
months. Every question of the day bearing on the history of 
his country, its Faith, its traditions, its social or educational wel- 
fare, the larger history of the Church, its present battles and 
conflicts, found him fully equipped, ready to descend into the 
lists and to take up arms for the defense of truth. He wrote 
with as much ease of the “ Rural and Agricultural Population ” 
of France as he did of “ The Catholic Church, the Renaissance 
and Protestantism,” a volume which has become one of the 
authorities on the age of the Reformation. When Mgr. Péchen- 
ard, the Rector of the Institut Catholique was named Bishop 
of Soissons, Alfred Baudrillart succeeded him in the highest 
educational honors which can befall a French priest. His new 
honors and labors only served to increase his activities in every 
goad cause. Not satisfied with the progress made by his prede- 
cessors in office Mgr. d’Hulst, whose life he depicted in a mas- 
terly biography, and Mgr. Pechenard, the new rector organized 
additional lecture-courses on apologetics, on the history of the 
Church, on the comparative history of religions, on the French 
Revolution, on philosophy and the history of philosophy. Essen- 
tially a man of lett#s and an historian, he knows that letters and 
science must go hand in hand and to the glory of the Jmnstitut 
Catholique and of its head, the laboratories of the /nstitut were 
crowded with eager students, while it can boast of being one of 
the first schools of the world to give public lectures on wireless 
telegraphy and on submarine navigation. The name of the great 
French Catholic scientist Branly is alone sufficient to give the /n- 
stitut Catholique an international reputation. 

An apostle of Christian education, Mgr. Baudrillart, is also one 
of the apostles of the Catholic press, a herald of all good tidings, 
whether there is question of winning the sympathy of Spain to 
the cause of France and justice, or of carrying, together with his 
friend the dauntless Bishop Julien of Arras, to our citizens 
thanks and gratitude for our sympathetic understanding of the 
needs, the idealism, and the wrongs of his country. 

A bibliography of twenty-four pages bearing the mere titles of 
his books, articles and speeches is hardly sufficient to record all 
that the Rector of the Catholic Institute has written in defense of 
Faith and country. With two other Catholic scholars, Guibert 
and Lesétre, he founded the Revue Pratique d’ Apolégetique, 
dedicated to the exposition of Catholic truth and the refutation 
of the objections so unjustly brought against it. 

Mgr. Baudrillart is a brave man. Not once during the last four 
years, even when the green-gray waves of the German regiments 
were rolling onward to the very gates of Paris, or the seventy- 
mile monster gun was shelling the capital, were the classes of the 
Institut Catholique interrupted. Truth would not be silent before 
the onslaught of injustice and armed might. The ‘act is sym- 
bolic of the life and attitude of this Catholic scholar and soldier 
of Christ. He has ever stood at his post undaunted and unafraid, 
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a leader not to be cowed, a man that speaks out the truth that is 
in him, and speaks, too, like the true-hearted priest, the fine 
literary artist, the cultured gentleman that he is. In the trying 
times of the war the scholar was at times forgotten in the priest, 
yet not so completely that the indefatigable penman could not 
write at least seventy articles in different reviews and magazines 
and contribute to the making of half-a-dozen volumes, many of 
them with the purpose of defending his country and presenting 
her case to the world. And when the wounded heroes of the 
Marne and Verdun lay on their bed of pain, with the scars of the 
titanic battle on their mangled bodies, Alfred Baudrillart was at 
their bedside as chaplain, priest and friend to cheer their dying 
moments with the consolations of the religion of their fathers, or 
nurse them back to health, that they might once more, if possible, 
shoulder their rifles or guide their battle planes in the fight for 
liberty. 

Count Albert de Mun in one of the noblest outbursts of his 
sdldierly eloquence admirably summed up the whole spirit of the 
contest between the two camps which have too long divided 
France and her children. ‘“ Gentlemen,” he said, “between you 
and us there lies a broken Cross.” The soldier-statesman’s suc- 
cessor in the French Academy has lovingly stooped down to the 
dust where the Cross lay between the rival parties. Proudly he 
has lifted it before his countrymen and told them in eloquent 
words and by his still more eloquent deeds that in the Cross alone 
will his country and the world find the lessons and the examples 
upon which they must now rebuild a shattered civilization. That 
is his chief accomplishment and his glory. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six-hundred words. 


Chaplain Clergymen Versus Chaplain Officers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read the letter of Chaplain GeorgeeJ. Waring in 
your issue of October 12, relative to military rank and uniforms 
for army chaplains. I ask your kind indulgence to present 
another side of that much mooted question. That there is 
another side goes without saying. That gt is the popular side 
with more than ninety-five per cent of the chaplains, Catholic 
and Protestant, no one familiar with the facts will deny. Chap- 
lain Waring writes: 

It is entirely unnecessary for him, the chaplain, to wear 
the uniform of an officer or to be designated by military 
rank, because such things deprive him of the sympathy and 
confidence of the very ones for whose benefit he has joined 
the military service. (Italics inserted.) 

If this sentence means anything it means that the chaplain, as 
now uniformed and enjoying military rank, is, as a conhsequence 
of the use of such uniform and rank, thereby deprived of or 
fails to win the confidence and sympathy of the enlisted men 
confided to his care. Who are the chaplains that have had such 
an experience? Let them speak up for themselves and tell the 
old timers in the service how it happened. For my part I dis- 
agree with this contention. Like every other priest placed over 
men, the army chaplain wins his way to the hearts of his soldiers 
by his character and his personality. The garb he wears has 
nothing to do with it whatever. 

Within one month after a chaplain has joined his regiment, 
the soldiers have taken his measure and know exactly what 
manner of man he is. If he is a good’ priest or minister, inter- 
ested in his men, zealous for their spiritual welfare, desirous 
of promoting their comfort and content, they will respond imme- 
diately to his overtures and come trooping to him for counsel 
and help in their trials and sorrows. He will be their pastor 
in the truest and best sense; and he will enjoy their confidence 
and loyalty, no matter though he be garbed in all the glory of a 
Haitian general. The army chaplain who depends for success 
on the color and cut of his coat would contribute materially to 





the welfare of the service and to the honor of the Church by 
seeking without delay another field of activity. The cowl has 
never made the monk and the dress has never made the pastor 
of souls. Thomas 4 Kempis exploded that theory centuries ago. 

Chaplains prefer the military uniform on account of its ap- 
propriateness to the discharge of the duties of military life. The 
long black coat of former years was discarded, not because the 
chaplains wanted to become more military, but because they 
wanted a dress that would be more serviceable in the conditions 
under which they were compelled to live and to work. Seven 
months ago, with my regiment, I spent four weeks in camp in 
the Panama jungle. The dress of the officers and soldiers was 
the usual field dress in the tropics, olive-drab shirt and trousers, 
a dress most appropriate to the circumstances. Fancy the 
chaplain in the heat, dirt and grime of the Panama jungle, vested 
in clerical garb! A few weeks later with the regiment I went 
out on a week’s hike over mountain trails the most difficult I 
have ever seen. Day after day we trailed along, in single file, 
through forests, over mountains, through valleys, and all under 
a blazing tropical sun in the midst of the dry season. Imagine 
the chaplain, if you can, on such a hike in clerical garb. I did 
not go on the hike for pleasure. I went because I had to go as 
an officer of the regiment. On that hike, and under other cir- 
cumstances, a hundred times and more, I have blessed the 
wisdom of the War Department for having clothed us in so 
serviceable a dress as the military uniform. And now, here in 
Camp Beauregard, one week we are enveloped in dust, the 
following week we are wading through mud and slush; clerical 
garb here would be sadly out of place. Clerical garb may be 
quite appropriate to Governor’s Island or to New York, but in 
France and in our military camps it is the last dress a common- 
sense man would think of using. 

Chaplain Waring further states in his letter that “ military 
authority is designated by military shoulder straps.” The infer- 
ence being, that an officer who uses “shoulder straps,” which 
means the insignia of rank if it means anything, is, therefore, 
invested with military authority. The inference is not correct. 
As in the Church, we have bishops who enjoy the plentitude 
of the priesthood, and who are entitled to use all the insignia 
of their high order but who lack jurisdiction, v. g. auxiliary 
bishops ; so, in the army we have thousands of officers who are 
entitled, in virtue of their commission and by War Department 
orders, to use all the insignia of their respective rank, but who 
are not vested with military authority. Military authority is 
designated by commission from superior authority, and the right 
to exercise it is clearly stated. “ Shoulder straps,” or insignia, 
denote rank and branch of the service, but not authority. Mili- 
tary rank does not carry with it military authority. The right 
to exercise authority is latent, and can be called into exercise 
by superior authority only. 

Chaplains, doctors, dentists and veterinarians have rank with- 
out authority. It may happen that a given doctor is designated 
as post surgeon, and then, in consequence, he will exercise 
authority. So the chaplain may be designated as exchange 
officer or post librarian, and then he will exercise military 
authority. Shoulder straps have nothing to do with the exercise 
of military authority. 

With regard to the saluting of the cross, Chaplain Waring’s 
letter also tends to create a false impression. He seems to think 
that the cross, for its own sake, is saluted. This conclusion is 
not justified by the facts. The cross, as such, is not saluted, 
and the chaplain, as a chaplain, is not saluted. The chaplain 
is saluted because he is a commissioned officer, and for no other 
reason. The fundamental principle of the military salute is to 
accord due recognition and honor to military rank. (See army 
regulations on the salute.) The cross has been designated as 
the insignia of the Christian chaplain. By it he is recognized as 
a commissioned officer, and, therefore, is accorded the honor 
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of the salute. The Jewish chaplain does not use the cross, but 
he receives the same honor. It would require an act of Congress 
to deprive the chaplains of their rank. Should that ever happen 
the chaplains will be reduced to the same status as that of the 
field clerks, and, like them, will not be entitled to the honor of 
the military salute. 

Any one interested in the origin of the recent War Depart- 
ment order depriving the chaplains of certain insignia will find 
what appears to be a true explanation of it in the Living Church 
for October 12, on page 777. I trust the editor will pardon this 
long and rambling letter on a subject that, after all, can have 
very little interest for those outside the military service. ~I am 
prompted to write solely to inform your readers that the point 
of view.with regard to uniform and rank for chaplains expressed 
by Chaplain Waring is that of a small minority among the 
regular army chaplains. The great majority of the chaplains are 
excellent clergymen, who in their work in the army have been 
blessed with a full measure of success, notwithstanding their 
military rank and uniform. One thing is certain, clerical garb 
in the army, on the score,of service ability, is doomed forever. 
May it never return. 

Camp Beauregard, La. Tuomas L. KELLEy, 
Chaplain, 5 U. S. Infantry. 


Masonic Notes 


To the Editor of AmeErIcA: 

The September number of the New Age Magazine, the of- 
ficial organ of the Supreme Council of Scottish Rite Free- 
masonry, says, editorially, on page 407, that among the things 
we will get out of the war: 

In the domain of education will come noteworthy changes. 
The efforts of the Government to coordinate the various 
educational plants of the country for war purposes will re- 
sult in the establishment of a National Department of Edu- 
sation, with a Secretary occupying a seat in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Mr. A. G. Higgins writes on “ Disloyalty in America,” on 
page 425, and asks: 

Why do we not proceed to make the country wholly 
democratic by requiring all to attend public schools until 
they are at least ready for high school? In the developing 
age of childhood, loyalty and patriotism should be taught, 
and the only place to do that is in our public schools, and no 
child should be allowed to attend any other. 

Editorially, in the October number, page 450, this organ of 
Masonry declares: 

It is, it seems to us, the unquestionable and inexpugnable 
right of the State to supervise the early education of all 
persons who may at some time be called to the administra- 
tion of its affairs; and it is the duty of every true American 
citizen to see to it that the public schools are maintained 
inviolable, free from all sectarian enemies and influence. 
Finally, brethren, it is our firm conviction that no person 
should be eligible for any position of trust or profit under 
the United States or under any State, unless the said person 
is a product of the public schools. 

It is still true that coming events cast their shadows before. 

Washington. K. R. C. L. 


“An Analysis of Socialism” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having heard David Goldstein lecture, and having read some 
of his writings, I thought I had avoided the common view of 
the subject; but, on referring to “An Analysis of Socialism,” 
I find that there are the words “popular conception” con- 
veniently sticking out. However, in my opinion, I did not write 
in vain. The faintly hoped for result was accomplished, and I 
am prompted by Mr. Goldstein’s article to make it known. 

Occasionally if you agree with a Socialist he disagrees with 
you and therefore disagrees with himself. It was with 
effort that I limited myself to the statement that Marx 
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teaches that it is under capitalistic competition that the worker 
gets the full value of his labor. One of my purposes in 
the article was to show there was no practical difference 
between the worker receiving the full value of his labor and 
receiving the full value of the product of his labor. When 
I wrote, I had in mind not the readers of America, but Social- 
ists who really understand Socialism from the economic view- 
point, but who, as I believe, only tell the truth about their doc- 
trine when they are.trapped into it. To them, Socialism is 
greater than truth, When “An Analysis of Socialism” ap- 
peared, I put in an order for the Call at the newsdealer’s, and 
before many days there was the criticism, with the following 
complimentary preface: 

AMERICA is a Catholic publication of high literary excel- 
lence and well-balanced editorial judgment; one of the very 
few to be found in this country. Criticism in its columns is 
worthy of consideration, and it is only because of its high 
standing that we give some attention to an excellent analysis 
of Socialism appearing in a recent issue. Two questions it 
raises we may consider here. 


The editor then goes on to say: 


Marx teaches, writes the author, preposterous though it 
seems, that it is under capitalistic competition that the 
worker gets the full value of his labor. It appears prepos- 
terous because it is one of the many contradictions of a so- 
ciety that seethes with contradictions. Labor power as an 
article, a commodity, has its value determined much in the 
same way that the value of any other article is determined, 
by its cost of production. 


Socialism dies when it accepts the cost of production theory. 
The Call states as a fact what I rather awkwardly attempted to 
Perhaps it is a hopeless task to make people see that 


prove. 
the cost of producing a commodity is the price paid for pro- 
ducing it. 

Providence. M. P. Connery. 


Help for French Blind Girls 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Moved to compassion by the distress of the young blind 
girls now sheltered by the nuns of the Sacred Heart who have 
received them here, at their convent in St. Aubin-Jouxte- 
Boulleng, Seine Inférieure, France, I come to you to plead 
their cause. When the Home for the Blind at Nancy was 
closed for want of money to keep it open, the Government sent 
the children to this convent, a small house on the banks of the 
Seine. But, overwhelmed by demands of every kind, the Gov- 
ernment can provide only a very meager allowance for their 
board, insufficient even for food, which is difficult to obtain at 
any price. The families of these young girls are no longer able 
to support them, as heretofore, because their homes were on the 
border land devastated by the Germans and they are among 
the refugees who fled, penniless, and have lost their all. 

The nuns had a faint hope of taking these little ones to 
Nancy for the winter, to escape the bitter cold already upon 
us and the incalculable suffering before them from lack of food 
and also absence of clothing to keep them warm in. this 
climate so penetrated with dampness from the river. But, in 
spite of the brilliant victories of our good friends and allies, 
the Americans, we now realize that we must remain here and 
make all possible efforts to obtain help for our blind children 
as best we may. 

The reputation for generosity of your dear city of New 
York gives me hope that you may be able to give me the name 
of some association, or individuals, who would pity and help 
these little unfortunates of the world. I beg you, Reverend 
Father, to forgive the liberty I take in addressing myself to 
you, and to accept the assurance of our deepest gratitude for 
any effort you may be able to make for these helpless ones. 

St. Aubin-Jouxte-Boulleng, Maria Braun. 

Seine Inférieure, France. 
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The Promise of Peace 
ITH a speed only second to that with which the 
world rushed into war, we are moving toward 
peace. Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria-Hungary have 
laid down their arms with a readiness and completeness 
beyond expectation, and our victory over them has been 
complete. The German Empire has already undergone 
radical changes, and if it actually survives, it will do so 
in an innocuous form with its fangs removed and 
wings clipped. Germany will swashbuckle through the 
world no longer. Der Tay has come after forty years of 
preparation and menace; it has come and gone, and the 
history of its iniquity is written in the blood of all the 
world, but principally in the blood of the deluded sub- 
jects of the Kaiser. Sedan once more has marked the 
fall of a nation’s hopes, France is reconquered, Belgium 
has come into her own, the King of Montenegro is back 
in his mountain palace, Serbia rules in Belgrade, and 
Rumania is shaking from her humbled head the ashes of 
enforced submission. 

All this is due in a very large degree to the United 
States. Our purpose when we girded ourselves for the 
struggle was to free the world. We might have been 
safe from the conflict had we been prepared to barter our 
honor for ease, but the cries of children and widows and 
nations rang over the seas, and we took up the gauntlet, 
we made our sacrifice, and sooner than we had any right 
to expect we have accomplished our share of the task. 
This is said not in any spirit of boasting, but in thank- 
fulness to a benign Providence. We were prepared and 
willing to sacrifice everything on the altar of freedom 
and justice, and it is nothing less than the strict truth to 
say that the material and moral assistance we have ren- 
dered the cause of humanity have turned the tide of 
oppression. Marshal Foch has said that the advancing 
sea of autocracy was halted when the first Americans 
took their place beside the Allies, and with the arrival of 
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every 10,000 of our brave soldiers in France, that tide 
has ebbed further and further. It can never return. © 

In our jubilation that we have again repeated history, 
that once more we have demonstrated that the United 

States never enters war without fighting to victory, we 

must not forget to render honor to whom honor is due. 
We owe more than we can ever pay to the stalwart, fear- 
less young men who have carried forward our flag, un- 
stained and aloft, on both land and sea; we are under an 
immense debt of gratitude to all those who have given 
without stint their time, their labor, their wealth, them- 
selves, and, what is dearer still, their sons, to the cause 
of freedom ; but our debt to Almighty God is greatest of: 
all; to Him more than to any human agency is to be given 
thanks. More than any other nation at war we put our 
cause under His protection, more than any other nation 
we had recourse to prayer, more than any other nation 
we have been inspired by altruism and love of mankind. 
And God has blessed our efforts. Our first cry of joy, 
therefore, when peace actually comes must be the Te 
Deum. To God above all we must give thanks for 
victory. 
The Man Higher Up 
N every corporation the “man higher up” has two 
chief purposes in his official life. The first is, or 
should be, to serve the public, and the second is to 
make that service pay. How far he is responsible for 
the negligence of his assistants, is a nice question in 
casuistry; but there can be no doubt that each of the 
two purposes imposes an obligation in conscience. If 
he furnishes poor service for good money, or if he neg- 
lects the proper interests of the corporation, he is guilty 
of a violation of justice. In this country, so dependent 
on public service corporations of every variety, there is 
little fear that the man higher up will fail in his duty to 
the stockholders. If he does, he loses his position, and 
if the failure be notable, he will probably view life from 
behind the bars for a term of years. But failure in his 
duty to the public does not imply so severe a penalty; 
it may even mean an increased salary. A board of di- 
rectors insists upon its pound of flesh and gets it, but 
the American public is long-suffering, even to the 
point where meekness becomes one of the seven ways 
of participation in another’s sin. 

Thus, for instance, last week a train of five rickety 
wooden cars while running at a rate of from thirty to 
forty miles an hour, left the track of a Brooklyn street 
railway, and crashed into the stone wall of a tunnel. 
Of the 900 closely-packed passengers, ninety were in- 
stantly killed, some of them being decapitated, and the 
injured were borne to every hospital in Brooklyn. The 
cars, three of which were twenty-five years old, were 
known to be unsafe, but the company, when ordered to 
substitute steel carriages, obtained an injunction, and 
continued business as usual, waiting for some dryasdust 
jurist to weigh a perfectly obvious fact in the rusty 
scales of justice. Before this Solon had arrived at a 
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decision the cars, or what was left of them, were 
drenched in human blood. Of course, the motorman 
bears the brunt of the blame; but that blame may be 
tempered by the fact that never before in his life had 
he run a passenger train. “The motorman was in- 
competent,” reports the District Attorney, and adds, 
“but his incompetency must have been known to the 
officials who directed him to take out the train.” The 
motorman’s excuse is that he had to make a living 
“somehow,” and thought he might earn a little extra 
for his family, by working overtime. True he had 
worked eleven hours that day as a dispatcher, but he 
needed the money, for he was just recovering from in- 
fluenza, and besides that, had to pay the undertaker for 
burying his little baby the week before. The company 
alleges that it “ was short of regular men.” That is true, 
but it was “short” solely because when the Federal 
War Board ordered the reinstatement of a number of 
trained workers who had dared to join a union, the com- 
pany flouted the order of the Federal War Board. 

The District Attorney’s arraignment seems complete. 
It should be followed at once by the arrest of the “ offi- 
cials”’ arraigned, and particularly, of the man higher 
up, who ultimately is responsible for the use of unsafe 
cars, and the employment of unskilled motormen. This, 
however, is too much to hope for. The fact that all the 
indictments following the Eastland disaster of three 
years ago, in which 900 men and women went to sudden 
death, have just been dismissed, proves to the hilt our 
American disregard for human life, and’ our solicitous 
care for the man higher up. In England and on the con- 
tinent, not only the train-crew but the officials of the 
road, are liable to the law in accident-cases. There are 
no scapegoats; guilt is punished wherever found. That 
is one reason why in England and on the continent, 
disasters of the Brooklyn type are unknown. It is high 
time for us to take example by England and the con- 
tinent, and reach out after the man higher up. 


The Hughes Report 

HE Hughes report on aircraft production has at 

last been given to the public. No investigation 

conducted by the Government in recent years 
equaled it in thoroughness, nor has.any similar investiga- 
tion, it may be added, been able to command the services 
of so able and impartial a jurist as this former Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The importance of the 
issue demanded that no means of arriving at the truth be 
left untried. Twenty-two weeks were spent in taking 
evidence, nearly 300 witnesses were examined, and 
the final report covers 17,000 pages. Under these 
rigid conditions, it was morally impossible for a guilty 
man to escape. Every American will be happy in the 
knowledge that the guilty were few, and were men in 
inconspicuous positions. The preliminary report, issued 
some months ago by the Senate Committee, intimating 
that huge sums of money had been squandered on ab- 
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solutely useless aeroplanes; that even huger sums had 
been expended for which there was no visible return 
whatever, gave rise to a national feeling of humiliation. 
But there is no reason to doubt the accuracy and im- 
partiality of Mr. Hughes’ findings, and the country may 
now safely reject the highly-colored report of the Senate. 

Mr. Hughes makes it fairly clear that the difficult 
problem of supplying the forces with aircraft, was ap- 
proached and studied competently and in an admirable 
spirit of patriotism. Faults there were, as in all things 
human, downright stupidity characterized more than 
one official, and a few army officers were guilty of 
practices which, in Mr. Hughes’ opinion, call for prosecu- 
Furthermore, there was 
‘prompt decision 


tion. in the criminal courts. 
until recently, a lamentable lack of 
Sut with this said, the worst 


‘ 


and consistent purpose.”’ 
To what extent the knowledge that an in- 
‘speeded up” 
The 


is known. 
vestigation was in progress, may have 
production, .is a matter that is not now pertinent. 
cheering facts are that the former lack of “ prompt de- 
cision and consistent purpose” has been replaced by a 
policy of “ speeding up,” and that the steady production 


‘ 


of suitable aircraft is now assured. 


The Education of Boys 


HE war has taught Catholics many lessons, some of 
cheerful report, others sad enough. Amongst the 
latter is one which concerns in a very special 

way the welfare of our boys. When the Government laid 
down the rather liberal conditions necessary for entrance 
into the S. A. T. C. crowds of intelligent, upstanding 
young men flocked to the colleges to take advantage of the 
courses given in preparation for active participation in 
the conflict. One at least of the listed Catholic colleges 
demanded a high-school diploma as a prerequisite for 
enrolment, and among the youths who applied for en- 
trance to that institution there were 1,800 Catholics who 
could not meet this simple requirement. Nor were they 
boys of poor families; on the contrary they came from 
homes of substance and apparently of refinement too. They 
were well groomed and well spoken, but for all that they 

This, of course, is a deplorable condi- 
Under normal circumstances, it would be 


were untrained. 
tion of affairs. 

bad enough; now it is distressing in the extreme, both 
for what it is and for what it indicates. A great period 
of reconstruction is almost upon us; Catholic ideals and 
Catholic activity will be needed as never. before. Where 
are they to come from? Apparently the present genera- 
tion of young Catholics is only partially trained, a fact 
that speaks poorly enough for the education at least of 
their parents. The result is that the new movements 
which will inevitably arise will sweep on to the end 
untinged by Catholic thought, untouched by the saving 
influence of the Church. No wonder that secularism con- 
stitutes a practical philosophy of life for the masses 
or that the bitter bread of Socialism is eaten with relish 
by wayfarers hungry for something more substantial. 
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Catholics of means are largely to blame for these condi- 
tions ; uneducated themselves, they are making no sacri- 
fices to educate their boys. Bread and meat mean more 
to them than soul and thought. Hence both Church 
and State suffer incalculable injury. So too do our young 
men, for, despite their natural talents, their incomplete 
mental equipment holds them in an inferior position. 
They form a class apart and are excluded from a share 
in the great events that shape the destiny of the nation. 
Others think for them, act for them, lead them. The 
result needs no labor. The lives of thousands of Catho- 
lic men are not full lives: there is no Catholic opinion 
in the country, no Catholic leadership, but just miserable 
dependence on men of an alien caste of thought, with 
that consequent moral weakness which is always shown 
in a crisis. And the fault lies with parents who will not 
educate their boys. 


America’s Verdict on Socialism 


HE striking repudiation of Socialism by the 
American people is one of the most gratifying 


results of the recent election. There is no room 


for autocracy, whether Bolshevis. or Prussian, in the. 


United States. Socialist editors have petted and fondled 
the Bolshevist hyena during the past year in the hope 
that the animal might be domesticated among us. This 
was particularly true of New York City, where the most 
complete defeat has been administered to the Socialist 
candidates in every field. In 1917 Hillquit’s vote for 
mayor was 145,000. In New York City the recent vote 
for the Socialist candidate for governor was 85,000. 
Owing to woman suffrage the city’s total vote stood 
forty-two per cent above that of last year. The Socialist 
defeat was thus rendered still more significant. 

Here then was another disillusionment for Socialist 
politicians. Others, too, were apparently under the im- 
pression that woman suffrage would imply an increase 
in the Socialist vote. This impresston was not due to 
any conviction that women are more radical than men, 
but that radical would avail themselves in 
greatest numbers of the new privileges. It is too early 
at the present date to draw conclusions for the entire 
country, but the women of New York have shown that 
they can be relied upon for a sane and intelligent ballot. 
Catholic organizations and the Catholic clergy have a 
duty to aid in bringing up the women’s vote to its full 
quota wherever the ballot is extended to them. 

New York has cleared itself completely of the stain of 
Socialism in Congress. It has in particular sent down 
to a crushing defeat its four noted myrmidons of Marx- 
ism: Morris Hillquit, Meyer London, Algernon Lee and 
Scott Nearing. Even George R. Lunn, former Socialist 
Mayor of Schenectady, was rejected by the voters of the 
thirtieth district, though he campaigned vigorously for 
reelection to Congress on a Democratic ticket. In the 


women 


Assembly the Socialist strength was reduced from ten to 
two. 


This does not imply, as Socialists will claim, a 
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victory for capitalism, but for patriotism and economic 
intelligence. 

A crumb of comfort, it is remarked, has been cast to 
the Socialist party in the election of Victor Berger to 
Congress from a Milwaukee district. The choice of a 
man at present indicted under the Espionage act, an 
enemy of religion and Christian civilization, is a humilia- 
tion inflicted on Milwaukee by a single irresponsible and 
un-American district. It is a disgrace to American 
citizenship. 


+4 


school. 


Start a “ Grumble-Box ” 


C. has placed a grumble-box on the table,” Joel 

Chandler Harris once wrote to his daughters 
® who were away from home attending a convent 

“Whoever grumbles must place a copper in the 

We know from the biography of Uncle Remus’s 
creator which has recently appeared what a sunny do- 
mestic atmosphere always pervaded “ Wren’s Nest,” his 
Atlanta home. Just how much that admirable institution, 
the grumble-box, contributed to the preservation of the 
household’s serenity weeare not told, but we may safely 
assume that the happiness of the Harris family was 
wonderfully promoted by the invention, for in the home 
where unreasonable grumbling is frequent and un- 
rebuked, there can be little peace and harmony. No 
doubt there is many a household in the land into which 
Uncle Remus’s grumble-box could profitably be in- 
troduced at once, and now that the United War Work 
campaign is going on, whatever revenue is derived from 
thus taxing domestic grumblers can very fittingly be de- 
voted to relieving the needs of our patient soldiers at 
the front and to helping the war-harried populations of 
Europe who have long realized the uselessness of com- 
plaining. 

In order to bring the family grumble-box, however, 
to its highest point of efficiency, a committee ought to 
prepare a carefully graduated schedule of taxes which 
every member of the domestic circle who indulges in 
grumbling of any kind should conscientiously impose 
upon himself. The head of the family, for instance, 
should be forced to drop fifty cents in the grumble-box 
every time he or she makes an unreasonable or inconsid- 
erate complaint. The-.older sons and daughters of the 
family should be taxed a sum ranging from twenty-five 
to ten cents according to the gravity of the offense, and 
the younger members of the domestic circle who are 
addicted to grumbling would soon find that a merciless 
levy of five to two cents on their pocket-money every 
time they unjustly complain makes the fault of grumb- 
ling altogether too expensive a luxury in war time. 

As tempers are proverbially short in the morning the 
breakfast table would at first yield the grumble-box a 
comfortable revenue. But the family’s bread-winner 
will hardly continue criticizing his wife’s flawless coffee, 
if each stricture costs him fifty cents; milady will not 
make many caustic comments on her husband’s lack of 


b 


box.’ 














breakfast-table brilliancy, if each remark means a new 
deposit in the grumble-box; sarcastic Mildred will not 
find her amiable brother’s morning witticisms so ill 
timed, if her sharp retorts swallow up the price of a 
matinee-ticket; and the children of the family will 
doubtless take their familiar porridge with contentment 
and flit off betimes to school with smiling faces, if they 
have learned by experience that clamors and scowls only 
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deplete their pockets and swell the contents of the 
grumble-box. 

Thus will Uncle Remus’s inspired invention not only 
foster to a surprising degree the domestic amenities, but 
in so doing will substantially increase the United War 
Work fund and thereby remove from our soldiers in 
Europe any cause for feeling that they are forgotten or 
neglected by those at home. 


Literature 


EMILY HICKEY’S POETRY 

T. PAUL found a place for a pagan poet in the building of 

the City of God; is there any work for a Christian poet 
in the reconstruction of the world? The question will not sur- 
prise those who remember the consummate statesman who 
led the Israelites in their famous trek from Nile to Jordan, 
or the royal warrior and psalmist who united Palestine under 
one king, or the far-sighted and unflattering adviser of the 
Kings of Juda, the Prophet Isaias. These makers of history 
have left imperishable verse behind them. 

After all “poet” is only the Greek for “maker.” Your 
true poet is distinctly a creator. His gift of vision and song 
has been bestowed on him for the healing, not for the amusing 
of the nations, for the transmuting of the dross selfishness 
into the gold of generosity, for the fashioning of heroes out 
of mere clay. Had our fathers hearkened to bard and seer 
perhaps their children would not be listening to the booming 
of the guns as we are listening now. Should anyone feel dis- 
posed to challenge this view let him meditate on the sub- 
joined quotation and then say, if he can, that a poet’s inspira- 
tion is of no service to those who are looking for the man 
at whose bidding order is to rise out of chaos and right to 
conquer might: 

The man we need this nineteenth century 

Is no enthusiast of the hollow jaw, 

And fever-lighted eyes, and hectic flush 

On the spare cheek, and slender blue-vein of hands 

The morbid soul breaks through. ; 

Not such as this must our. redeemer be! 

Nor yet the man who sayeth in his heart 

There is no God, nor any need of Him. 

. . For more than this we cry! 

Not even the stronger than the strong for us; 

We need the Christ in man; not one strong man 

But a developed manhood; ‘we must fight 

And bear before we get Him 
These vigorous and illuminating lines should appeal to sok 
diers abroad as well as to strikers at home. They come from 
the pen of a lover of humanity if ever there was one, a poet 
worthy of being better known in America. 

Miss Emily Hickey was born at Macmine Castle, near 
Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford. Her father was a canon of the 
Protestant “ Church of Ireland.” The romantic and intellectual 
influences of the land of song were felt by his daughter at an 
early age and when barely twenty-one she had the satisfaction 
of seeing one of her poems accepted by the Cornhill Maga- 
This, her maiden effort, is entitled “ Told in the Twi- 
light,” and shows an infinitude of tenderness with a sanity of out- 
look that would not discredit a far older woman. In 1881 this 
idyll was brought out with other specimens of Miss Hickey’s 
verse in a volume called “A Sculptor and Other Poems.” 
Throughout this book there runs a vein of religious morality 
revealing a soul naturally Catholic. This grave note inter- 
feres in no way with the music, color, playful imaginativeness 
or pathos of the various poems, from one and the last of which, 
“ Good-bye,” I take these poignant words because many a 
Christian woman is whispering them today: 


“cc 


sine, 


I know it, my dear; the wisest and best of you all 

Have been snared from the heights of your strength and 
faith unto sudden fall; 

But when you left me I knelt, and crying with tears I craved 


Not, dear, that you might be mine, but that somehow you 
might be saved. 
The same year Miss Hickey’s whole-hearted admiration of 


srowning’s poetry led her to co-operate with Dr. Furnivall 
in founding the Browning Society of which she became the 
first honorary secretary. For all her close application to the 
works of Browning her own clear and smooth style remained 
unaffected by the “ Master’s” obscurities and involutions; but 
her poetic sight became stronger, her range of vision wider 
and her verse took a more virile tone. An edition of Brown- 
ing’s “Strafford” with annotations which appeared in 1884 
and various papers on the same poet printed in the Nineteenth 
Century have well-deserved praise from those capable of realiz- 
ing the intellectual power which has enabled their author to 
grapple successfully with the deepest problems in this most 
abstruse of singers and to unravel some of his most intricate 
passages. “ther specimens of Miss Hickey’s prose will be 
found in Macmillan’s, Longmans’, Lippincott’s, the Journal of 
Education, ete. 

A fresh volume of poems was given to the public in 1889 
under the title of “ Verse-Tales, Lyrics and Translations.” 
The prophetic sense, that unfailing endowment of the genuine 
bard, manifests itself in lines to “ Father Damien of Molokai.” 
Will not these lines from that poem thrill the hearts of our 
soldiers and sailors? 


And so they have told you, lad, that only the folk of old 
Were cast by the Maker of men in the grand heroic mould ; 
That all we care for now is to grope and work to get 


The treasure the rust consumes and the secret moth doth 
fret; 

That now we look to the ground as then they looked to the 
sky— 


sy all that is holy and true, it’s a lie, boy, just a lie. 
. men dare to say 

The older spirit has gone, and the glory has past away ; 

We are selfish, hard and cold! Oh, many seeming such 

Have sprung to the stature of men when they only felt the 

touch, 

The needed touch to the quick that goaded and guided too; 

And they waited not to think but they sprang to dare and do. 

With this gift of burning and soul-shaking verse Miss 
Hickey possesses an unusually wide acquaintance with the com- 
plex problems and difficulties of the hour. Most remarkable is 
her sureness of touch when treating of social questions. This, 
faculty, in a measure, is due to her unflagging attendance on 
various committees dealing with the clamant wants and bitter 
wrongs of one class and another. Before discussing this sec- 
ond book of verse I should like to call attention to the verses 
headed “ Translations from the First English.” They prove our 
poet’s profound study of old English literature, a subject which 
she has made her own. 

No small stir was caused in literary circles and among trade- 
unionists when “ Michael Villiers and Other Poems” appeared 
in 1891. Kingsley and Tennyson come to our mind as we listen 
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to the fiery enthusiast and self-less demagogue, some of whose 
words from our first quotation. While the Bolshevists’ ex- 
posure of what misundertood democracy may produce is under 
the eyes of a horrified world, this poem presenting the only 
uplifting democracy is re-invested with an “actuality” and a 
freshness as compelling as the day it was born. Among the 
other poems are several short ones, each with its touch of nature 
and finished technique. The Celtic strain in the singer’s blood 
peeps out in “ Paddy,” “Ghosts” and “Katey.” An echo of 
Dante’s “ Purgatorio” may be caught in the melodious and 

: song “By Lethe and Erinoe.” Did space permit we 
ike to quote the whole of “ M. to N.” and bits from the 


stical 
should 1 
lays of childlike compositions for which Miss Hickey has a 
special gift. A slim volume called ‘“‘ Poems” came out in 1896. 
[he romantic imagination of the Gael flings a faéry radiance 
The Ballad of Lady Ellen” and the “Passion of King 
Conor.” The book is full of gems. 
With July 22, 1901, a new era began for Miss Hickey. On 
feast of St. Mary Magdalene our poet entered the Church, 
nd her work ever since has been cast on Catholic lines and 


! chiefly to Catholic interests. In her eagerness to help 

r newly recognized brothers and sisters our convert found the 
‘atholic Truth Society, to whose literary output she has con- 
tributed many valuable contributions in prose and _ verse. 
Elected a member of the C. T. S. Committee Miss Hickey has 
und time to sery n the executive committee of the Catholic 
Woman’s League, the advisory sub-committee of the London 
County Council, and the London Shakespeare League. Besides 
hese activities she has held for eighteen years a lectureship in 


neglish Language and* Literature at the London Collegiate 
School for Girls and she has written for AMERICA, the American 


athol uarterly Review, the 


ie American Ecclesiastical Re- 
V h, the Catholic World, etc. 

a special mark of the Pope’s appreciation of her great 
rvices to religion Miss Hickey received in 1912 the Gold Cross 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.’’ One year later she brought out an- 
eaf of verse to which she gave the name of “ Later 

Poems.” Readers of “ Etain the Queen,” “ Happy-go-Lucky,” 
In the Day of Understanding” and its crowning poem 
mat] will dis« n this her last volume the same 

rm, dramatic truth, spiritual insight, human tender 
ess which they have learned to associate with the name of Miss 


Dom Grieert Hicoins, C.R.L. 


CANDLES THAT BURN . 
Candles that burn for a November birthday, 
Wreathed round with asters and with goldenrod, 
As you go upward in your radiant dying 
Carry my prayer to God. 


Tell Him she is so small and so rebellious, 
Tell Him her words are music on her lips, 

Tell Him I love her in her wayward beauty 
Down to her fingertips. 


Ask Him to keep her brave and true and lovely, 
Vivid and happy, gay as she is now; 

Ask Him to let no shadow touch her beauty, 
No sorrow mar her brow. 


All the sweet Saints that came for her baptizing, 
Tell them I pray them to be always near; 

\sk them to keep her little feet from stumbling, 
Her gallant heart from fear. 


Candles that burn for a November birthday, 
Set round with asters and with goldenrod, 

As you go upward in your radiant dying 
Carry my prayer to God. 


ALINE KILMER. 


REVIEWS 


The American Spirit in Literature: A Chronicle of Great 
Interpreters. By Briss Perry. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.50. 

This sumptuous book is the thirty-fourth volume of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Edition of the Chronicles of America Series, ten 
numbers of which have recently appeared. The entire series 
will embrace fifty volumes. The enterprise is under the editor- 
ship of Allen Johnson, Larned Professor of American History 
in Yale University, with Gerhard R. Lomer and Charles W. 
Jeffreys as assistant editors. The publishers plan 


to present the entire history of our country in the living 
form of a series of short narratives; each having a unity of 
its own but all articulated and so related that the reader 
will not only be entertained by the story, in each volume, but 
will also be given a real vision of the development of this 
country from the beginning to the present day, 


and have assigned the volumes to nearly half a hundred repre- 
sentative American authors. Regarding the material make-up 
of the series, the volumes are models of the hookman’s art, the 
paper, binding and pictures being a delight to the reader. The 
cover design in green, gold, white and blue, and the title page 
in blue and black, are particularly beautiful. 

In his historical review of American literature Professor 
Perry shows, with fair success, the existence here, even in 
colonial days, “of a point of view differing from that of the 
mother country and destined to differ increasingly with the 
lapse of time.” In ten well-arranged chapters he follows the 
progress of American letters from the time of John Smith’s 
“True Relation” down to our writers of today. The author 
correctly appraises the Puritans’ vaunted “freedom to worship 
God,” but in remarking that the theology of the “ Divine Com- 
edy,” “has sunk to the bottom of the black brook,” and in 
denying that Tom Paine was an atheist, very important reserva- 
tions should be made. He well remarks that the very year, 
1821, Sydney Smith was asking “Who reads an American 
book?” London was eagerly reading Irving’s “ Sketch Book.” 
The author's estimate of Hawthorne’s genius is just, but in 
saying that Motley “wrote all the better” for his bias against 
‘Spaniards and Calvinists” Professor Perry seems to forget 
what the responsibilities of a historian are. Many a corrective 
is needed for the author’s views on the Transcendentalists. 

W. D. 

Betha Colaim ‘Chille. Life of Columcille. Compiled by 
Manus O’DoNNELL in 1532. Edited and Translated by A. 
O’Kettener, Fellow in Gaelic in the University 6f Illinois, and 
G. ScHoeprerte, Associate in English in the University of IIli- 
fis. Published by the University of Illinois, Urbana. $3.50. 

It is like entering upon some quiet little nook away from the 
noise of arms to go back with the quaint old biographer of the 
sixteenth century to the days of the great Columcille. Neither 
the Bollandists nor the high priests of modern historical criticism 
will approve of all the methods of good Manus O’Donnell. But 
those who like a-story well told even if the marvelous and the 
miraculous seem to be at times over-emphasized, and those who 
believe that God can and does work miracles many and startling 
in favor of his servants who, by their purity, simplicity and 
absolute trust in Providence seem to belong to the childhood of 
the world, will be delighted with this life of the Irish Saint and 
hero. The Isle of Saints can scarcely boast of a greater son than 
the child of Fedhlimdh and Eithne, whose life is told in these 
pages. He was a great missionary, for he can boast of conquer- 
ing an entire kingdom for the Gospel, a great statesman, a great 
ascetic, angelic in appearance, as St. Adamnan says of him, grace- 
ful in speech, holy in work. He was a Celt through and through, 
warm-hearted, fiery of temper but generous, full of enthusiasm 
for the right and for the cause of justice. 











Manus O’Donnell, the future Lord of Tirconnell, wrote this 
life of the Saint in 1532. It gives a full-length picture of the 
man of Gartan and Iona. We hear of the prophecies that fore- 
told his birth and the marvels following it, of Columcille’s stud- 
ies and how he builded his “ Bothy” at the church door in obedi- 
ence to Master Finnen of Clonard, of his labors in Meath and 
Leinster, of his labors in Iona and his holy death. It is all sim- 
ply, plainly told in absolute faith and confidence, in the manner 
of another Plutarch, with charm and ease. Much may be legend, 
but the Irish hagiographer gives us an admirable picture of the 
man, of the times and of Ireland. After reading the wonderful 
life we are ready to believe the story so like the story which the 
Middle Ages tell us of the fate of the gay troubadour Joffre 
Rudel and of his quest for the “ Princesse Lointaine,” that the 
children of the King of India did verily set out in quest of Co- 
lumcille. They died for weariness of the sea and the ocean, and 
were borne to land where the Saint came to wake them from 
death as if it were from sleep. For a moment the children 
gazed upon his fair face, and then gently fell asleep into that 
slumber from which there is no waking. “And Columcille 
charged that they be buried right worshipfully, and bade a little 
chapel of a temple to be built over them.” 

Thanks to the broad-minded generosity of the lrish Founda- 
tion of Chicago, the editors and translators have been enabled 
to carry on long and laborious research-work in the wide field 
of Irish manuscripts, under the auspices of the Graduate School 
of the University of Illinois. Manus O’Donnell was worth trans- 
lating and editing. There must be many other Irish manuscripts 
just as interesting and valuable. Scholars will be grateful to 
Father Kelleher and Mr., Schoepperle if they will do for those 
other writers what they have so well done for the Irish historian 
of the sixteenth century. Fy ce 

Walking-Stick Papers. By Rorerr Corres Ho wipay. 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

For much of the matter in the twenty-four chatty and humor- 


New 


ous essays in.this volume Mr. Holliday draws on his varied 
experiences as a “fish reporter,” a “reviewer ‘cuss,’” a book- 
store clerk, a traveler, a publisher’s assistant and an editor. In 
his opening essay, “On Carrying a Cane,” it is amazing what a 
wealth of interesting erudition and soul-strengthening reflections 


he manages to center round a common, unessential walkine- 


stick. He writes, for instan 

The prehistoric ape, we are justified in assuming, struggled 
upright upon a cane. The cane, so to speak, with which 
primitive man wooed his bride, defended his life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness, and brought down his food, was (like 
all canes in taste ) for the occasion. 
The spear, the stave, the pilgrim’s staff, the sword, the scepter 

always has the cane-carrying animal borne something in 
his hand. And, down the long vista of the past, the cane, in 
its various manifestations, has ever the master of 
strength and so of dignity. Thus, as a man originally became 
a gentleman or a king, by force of valor, the cane jin its 
evolution has ever been the symbol of a superior caste. 


rood admirablv chosen 


} 


peen 


The essay on book-reviewing confides to the reader many an 
interesting secret of the craft. The successful reviewer, we are 
told, “goes easy” with most He dainns only those 
works which pretend to be what they are not, and the business 
office, Mr. Holliday assures us, “‘ exerts not a direct but a moral 
influence ” on the literary department. 
about the English authors of today, the language and the period- 
icals of England are shrewd and just. He remarks: “ When 
we [Americans] are literary we become a little dull. See our 
high-brow journals! When we frolic we are a little, well, rough.’ 
The Englishman can be funny, even hilarious, and unconsciously, 
confoundedly well-bred at the same time.” The essay on “ The 
Deceased ” is a particularly good one and the volume ends with 
some profound thoughts “On Wearing a Hat” written in the 
Chestertonian vein. W. D. 


Le 
be IOKS. 


The writer’s observations 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The thousands of Catholic children in the land who are 
always eagerly awaiting “ Father Finn’s latest” will be glad to 
know that “His Luckiest Year” (Benziger, $1.00) has recently 
appeared. The story is a continuation of “lucky Beb’s” ad- 
ventures, tells how popular he with all the Cincinnati 
boys and girls of his circle, and who the mysterious “ Lady in 
Black” turns out to be. For the boy who loves woodcrait, 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s “ Adventures in Stream 
Camp” (Doubleday, Page, $1.35) ought to possess a special 
charm. Charlie Mason and Jack Sylvester, both of Boston, 
are likable normal lads, who get lost in the Northern wilds 
and spend some thrilling months afar from civilization, close 
to haunts of the beaver, weasel, ptarmigan, bear and caribou.—— 
Richard Wilson has collected with care and devotion tales of 
British bravery and retold them in an inspiring little book 
called “The Post of Honor” (Dutton, $1.25). Plain un- 
varnished stories they are, told so simply, read so easily, that 
one must upon perusal of the book, be left with a keen sense 
of gratitude toward those who have helped to keep the frontiers 


Was 





Beaver 


of freedom. 

“The Call of the Offshore Wind” 
by Ralph D. Paine, is a stirring tale 
In the days before the war Israel Fenwick bequeathes 
Dudley 


trade of 


(Houghton Mifflin, $1.50) 
of adventure on sea and 
shore. 
to his son Dudley the shipyard on the Maine coast. 
loyally promises to keep up the seemingly defunct 
building wooden ships. In his struggle for funds to keep his 
promise of “carrying on” he ships as first mate on a coastwisi 
schooner. Shipwreck, salvage, mutiny at sea and a counterplot 
of love and high finance on shore finally turn to the advantag 
of Dudley. the wooden ship turns 
.the dying shipyard into a gold mine for the loyal first mate. 

“The Valley of the Giants” (Doubleday, $1.40), by Peter B 
Kyne, is a romance of the California redwood forests. John 
Cardigan, the first settler in that region, foreseceing the futur 
development of the lumber lands in the interior, buys up th 
coast-line tracts. He then waits till one of the richest owners 


The war and the revival of 


of land contiguous to his is willing to sell his up-country hold 
ings. Instead of selling to Cardigan, the owner in the interio1 
sells to Colonel Pennington. The incidents arise from the feu 


between Cardigan’s son Bryce and the unscrupulous Pennington. 
The latter’s niece, who is in love with Bryce, thwarts the final 
underhand deed of her uncle. Her marriage with Bryce closes 
the novel in the conventional way——“ My Antonia” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $1.60), is not so much a novel running com 
mentary on the life from childho®d to middle age of Antonia, 
the daughter of a pioncer family of Bohemians on the Nebraska 


as th 


as a 


plains. It is too discursive, and almost as monotonous 
plains it describes, though relieved in spots by bright descrip 
tions of prairie life. 

In these stanzas entitled “Vocation” from Mr. Theodore 
Maynard’s recent book, “ Folly and Other Poems,” he shows how 
well he understands the Catholic poet’s mission: 


Though God has put me in the world to praise 
Each beetle’s burnished wing, each blade of grass, 
To track the manifold and marvelous ways 
Whereon His bright creative footsteps pass; 
To glory in the poplars’ summer green, 
To guard the sunset’s glittering hoard of gold, 
To gladden when the fallen leaves careen 
On fairy keels upon the windy wold. 
For this, for this, my eager morning broke, 
For this came sunshine and the lonely rain, 
For this the stiff and sleepy woods awoke 
And every hawthorn’ hedge along the lane. 
For this God gave me all my joy of verse 
That I might shout beneath exultant skies, 
And meet, as one delivered from a curse, 
The pardon and the pity in your eyes. 


‘ 












































EDUCATION 
The Philosopher of Reconstruction 

EFORE the war nearly every non-Catholic college and uni- 

versity in this country had courses in philosophy that might 
fairly be labeled “ Made in Germany” and they seemed proud of 
the fact. Pragmatism and neo-realism, distinctively American in 
their presentation, had, it is true, gained enough followers to 
make a stand against the aggressive and all-pervading worship 
of Teutonic thought. But the outstanding fact was that most 
of the philosophical, critical and educational theory taught in 
the colleges and universities drew its inspiration from Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, Strauss, Bauer, Harnack, 
Schleiermacher and Wundt. Even Marx and the scientific liar, 
Haeckel, were not without their satellites. When a representa- 
tive Catholic philosopher ventured to criticize the pernicious 
philosophy of Germany, the criticism was generally imputed to 
odium theologicum and was insulated from non-Catholic circles 
by a careful conspiracy of silence. This was a difficulty in the 
path of would-be opponents of German philosophy, or of de- 
fenders of scholastic philosophy, which is its antithesis. 


DISCREDITED BY RESULTS 

UT the greatest difficulty of scholastic philosophers was the 

fact that they were waging a mock warfare in the lecture 
room. The clash of theory with rival theory in a classroom 
contest is, as all who have ever experienced it will admit, a 
rather bloodless performance. Harsh words hurt nobody, 
especially at a distance, and a German philosopher spouting 
learned heresy in Heidelberg or Berlin was not liable to be 
impressed favorably or unfavorably by a scholastic philosopher 
in some American seminary or university. Neither were the 
many disciples of the German philosopher in America liable to 
conversion, since for all practical purposes they were as far re- 
moved from the reach of their Catholic critics as though they 
lived in Germany. 

But the war has. done away with the necessity of classroom 
refutation of German philosophy. It has acted out its own re- 
ductio ad absurdum. The paper-philosophies of Germany are 
now written in blood instead of ink; they have received their 
pragmatic translation from theory to practice. Where before 
the war an adversary of these philosophies could only point to 
the possible or probable results of accepting these systems, now 
he can point to the facts that they have sanctioned. He can 
emerge from the abstract, bloodless region of theories and class- 
room conflicts into the concrete, blood-stained facts of Belgium, 
Poland, Armenia or Russia. He can point to the fate of Beizium 
or Poland as the incarnation of Hegel and his Absolute State, 
or of Kant and his opinion that right consists in the power of 
enforcing it. He can point to the Bolsheviki as the concrete 
embodiment of Marx. He can point to the Armenian massa- 
cres as legitimate conclusions of the philosophy of Nietzche. He 
can select almost any atrocity perpetrated by Germany and then 
try to reason out some principle on which to justify it. When 
he has found this principle he will find that he has discovered 
some tenet of German philosophy. 

Who will be the philosopher of reconstruction? Will it be 
Marx or Kant or Hegel or Nietzche or Haeckel or Bernhardi, 
or any other German? A world that has empirical knowledge 
of any of these philosophers’ doctrines will answer in the negg- 
tive, 

Tue Prorestant “Divine RIGHT oF KINGs ” 
I N the era of reconstruction, “ what we seek is the reign of law, 
based upon the consent of the governed, and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” ‘And as German philosophy 
has repudiated this reign of law in the past, the world will not 
turn to it in the hope that it will approve it in the days of re- 
construction. It will turn rather to that philosophy which ex- 
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pressly repudiates the Divine right of kings, and which teaches 
that government, if it is to be just, must be based upon the con- 
sent of the governed. 

This philosophy is none other than scholasticism, a philosophy 
that is discernible in the war utterances that have found the most 
widespread approval in Allied countries, the utterances of Presi- 
dent Wilson, of the Pope, and of Cardinal Mercier. The Pope 
and Cardinal Mercier explicitly base their utterances on scho- 
lasticism, while the philosophy of the State that is implied in 
President Wilson’s war messages can be harmonized with scho- 
lasticism more easily than with any other philosophy. The 
whole representative theory of government, which is the root 
of the President’s war messages, rests on the assumption that 
just government must be based on the consent of the governed. 
This assumption, as against that of the Divine right of kings, is 
the ordinary and received basis of scholastic social philosophy. It 
is defended by Suarez in his “ Defensio Fidei,’ which he wrote 
against James the First of England, who defended the typically 
Protestant doctrine of the Divine right of kings. In view of this 
fact, it is diverting to read the newspaper scribe’s version of the 
alliance between Catholicism and the Divine right of kings. It 
will be well to cite one conclusion of Suarez in summing up 
his treatise on the origin of civil power. 

In the second place it follows from what has been said, 
that the civil power, whenever it is found in a man or a 
prince, has emanated according to usual and legitimate law, 
from the people and the community, either directly or re- 
motely, and that it eannot otherwise be justly possessed. (De 
legibus Cap. 4.) 

Nor must it be imagined that the doctrine of Suarez on civil 
society is a novelty among scholastics. In the “ Defensio Fidei” 
he holds that it is a doctrine “ ancient, received, true and neces- 
sary,” while the Divine right of kings is “ new and singular.” It 
would be easy to support Suarez by quotations from such rep- 
resentative scholastics as St. Thomas and Bellarmine, but it is 
enough here to state the fact. 


THE RETURN TO SCHOLASTICISM 


HERE is little cause for wonder in the fact that the doctrine 

of the Divine right of kings, sprang up and found its de- 
fenders amongst Protestant princes, since it was not the result 
of independent reasoning on their part but was forced upon 
them. Like Frederick the Second of Prussia, Protestant princes 
said, each and every one, “I begin by taking; later I shall find 
pedants to show that I was quite within my rights.” The Prot- 
estant rulers began by taking churches, lands and monasteries, 
and all the spiritual authority which had formerly belonged to 
the Papacy. After this usurpation of the spiritual power of the 
Papacy, they sought for some plausible reasons to justify them- 
selves; they found a specious reason in the Divine right of 
kings. Reason gives no support to this peculiarly Protestant doc- 
trine, because, as Suarez says: 

No reason can be thought out to prove that this power 
[the right to govern] should be restricted to one person, or 
to a certain number of persons, apart from the entire mul- 
titude. And accordingly by virtue of a grant of nature this 
power resides immediately in the community (Def. Fidei 
Cap. 2.) 

The war, then, has swept away from American schools any 
affection formerly cherished for the philosophies of Germany, 
and has revealed the fact that the Allied nations are fighting for 
principles of State philosophy and ethics which are the common- 
places of scholastic philosophy. Reason and the logic of events 
accomplished, rather than any bias toward Catholicism, ought to 


‘usher in a renaissance of scholasticism. Ralph Adams Cram is 


a Protestant, and so cannot be suspected of speaking pro domo 
sua when he says that the present war should teach the nations 
to revert to the philosophy of life that flourished from the tenth 
to the fifteenth century in Catholic Europe. 

Arrep G. BricKEL, S.J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Helping the Blind 


N August, 1917, a few months after we had entered the war, 

the Surgeon-General of the army started to organize in 
his office the department of Physical Reconstruction for sol- 
diers disabled in the line of duty. It was determined by the 
War Department that no man should be discharged from the 
army who had incurred physical disability in the service until 
he was cured or at least received treatment that would remake 
him physically and give him every possible chance to “carry 
on” again in civil life. Receiving and distributing hospitals 
have been established at Ellis Island and Newport News where 
returning soldiers are received, examined and classified for 
assignment to the different military hospitals, where the work 
of physical reconstruction is carried out. It is planned to 
establish sixteen great reconstruction hospitals equipped to 
care for thousands of men who have been disabled by wounds, 
gas, liquid fire or disease. If there is one phase of the work 
of reconstruction that makes a special appeal it is that which 
deals with the soldiers who have come back from the battle- 
fields of France not only maimed but blinded. The education 
of the blind will become one of the most serious concerns of 
the Government, and doubtless those commissioned for this 
worthy work will look to the cooperation of the different agen- 
cies that have been engaged in the work: for the blind in-this 
country long before the war came to our midst. 


PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 


T was not until 1832 that schools for the blind were estab- 

lished in the United States. Dr. John D. Fisher, of Boston, 
had visited the Institution for the Blind while in Paris and 
was so impressed by its efficiency that he determined to do in 
America what had been done in France. The Parisian school 
owed its beginning to Valentin Haiiy, who was the pioneer 
educator of the blind. Before the establishment of his insti- 
tute, in 1784, there had been asylums for the blind. There was 
one in Bavaria as early as 1178, and St. Louis founded a hos- 
pital for blind soldiers at Paris in 1260. But Haiiy’s work 
was educational, and the institution he formed met with the 
approval of the French Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
was fostered by the King himself. With the coming of the 
French Revolution Haiiy went to Russia, and at the request 
of the Czar founded a school at St. Petersburg which was the 
parent of more than thirty institutions for the blind scattered 
up and down the vast dominions of the Czar. All the Russian 
schools were endowed and well conducted. No one can say 
what has been their fate during the reign of terror that has 
obtained in Russia ever since the Revolution began. As for 
other countries, statistics available some years before the war 
showed that France had 24 educational institutions and 10 
trade schools for 32,340 blind. Germany with a blind popu- 
lation of 49,570 had 34 educational institutions and 48 trade 
schools, while Great Britain possessed 35 educational institu- 
tions for 35,450 blind men and women. The United States 
census for 1900 gave a blind population of 64,763, cared for 
in 44 educational institutions and about 16 industrial schools. 


PROGRESS OF THE WoRK 


Ut to the time that Dr. John D. Fisher secured from the 
Massachusetts Legislature a charter to establish a school 
for the blind in Boston there had been no activity in this phase 
of educational work in America. The first school was founded 
in 1831 through the efforts of Samuel Ackerly and Samuel 
Wood. In 1832 the second school was begun in Boston with 
Dr. Howe as the pioneer in the field. Philadelphia, Nashville 
and other cities took example from Boston and New York 
and today, due chiefly to the zeal of these pioneers in the field 
of education for the blind, there are more than 46 institutions 
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for the blind throughout the United States, all following the 
most approved methods of education and manual training, and 
nearly all endowed by the legislature of the different States. 
The figures for 1910 accounting for 37 institutions place the 
cost of their annual maintainance at $1,368,300, or an aver- 


age of $36,980 for each institution. In 32 institutions the aver- 
age annual per-capita cost on the basis of registration was 
270. At that time there were in 38 institutions 252 instructors, 
and 104 of them were blifd. In addition to the work done by 
these institutions special provision has been made for the in- 
struction of blind children in our public schools. In 1900 
Chicago was the first city to begin this necessary work, and 
since that date Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Racine, Cleveland, New 
York and Newark have made special provision for the blind 
children in their schools. 


PRINTING FOR THE BLIND 

HE credit of making reading by finger-touch possible is 

due to Valentin Haitiy. He published his first book on 
the “ Education of the Blind” in 1786. The style of type he 
used was the French script, resembling the legal manuscripts 
of the day, the capitals were fourteen millimetres high and 
the small letters seven and a half millimetres. The pages were 
embossed by metal type by the blind children of Haity’s school. 
Austria, Prussia and finally England introduced Haitty’s sys- 
tem of printing. Between 1828 and 1838 twenty other styles of 
embossed printing were brought out in Great Britain. Of 
these, however, only six obtained recognition. In the United 
States the first system that attained permanence was the Braille. 
Doing away with the defects of the line-letter systems the 
Braille idea centered on a point-scheme. Working on a rec- 
tangle of twelve points in two vertical columns of six, devised 
by Barbier, Braille reduced the rectangle to six points in two 
vertical rows of three. By the omission of one or more of the 
points sixty-three distinct signs are formed, covering the alpha- 
bet, accents, Arabic numerals, punctuation marks, as well as 
a system of algebraic and musical notation. The invention 
of the New York Point system, a genuine American product of 
Mr. William B. Wait, who for forty-two years was in charge 
of the leading institution for the blind in the United States, 
marked an epoch in the history of education for the blind. it 
was based on a different mode of sign structure than the 
Braille, employing two points instead of three vertically, and 
extending the base forms to three, four or five points hori- 
zontally. This invention yielded 120 single and 20 compound 
signs against the 63 single signs of the Braille system, and in 
consequence all the requirements of literature, music and 
mathematics have been met by this system. The most rigid 
tests have demonstrated the simplicity, economy of space, time 
and cost of the New York Point or Wait system. It possesses, 
moreover, separate capitals, and the gliding of the fingers over 
the point-signs in but one direction, the lateral, is a distinct 
physiological advantage. 


CATHOLIC EFFORT 


| es 1911, while there were 46 State institutions for the blind and 
7 public schools with an enrolment of more than 5,000 pupils, 
Catholics in this country could claim but four Catholic schools 
with a total enrolment of not more than sixty pupils. Two of 
these schools are in the archdiocese of New York, the third 
is in the Brooklyn, and the fourth in the Newark diocese. As 
Catholic schools were wofully lacking and there was no Catho- 
lic literature in tactile print for the blind many thousand 
Catholics were lost to the Church. Schools could not be built 
in a day but it was clear that some effort should be made and 
made quickly to reach the Catholic blind throughout the coun- 
try. To meet a crying need the Xavier Free Publication So- 
ciety was established in 1900 by the Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, 
S.J., with the avowed object of placing gratuitously within the 
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the blind publications covering the entire field of 
literature. The splendid work accomplished by this 
society can be estimated by the number and variety of its pub- 
lications. In the 1917 when the yearly output of 
books had to be decreased owing to the situation in the paper 
market, other works 


reach of 
Catholic 
year alone 


16 different books were embossed and 21 


were stereotyped and prepared for publication and free dis- 
tribution. In addition to book pyblishing, the Xavier Free 
Publication for the Blind issues a, monthly magazines, The 
Catholic Transcript for the Blind in New York Point, and the 
Catholic Review in American Braille. The Society has its 
own house at 136 West 97th Street, New York, with its own 
printing plant and circulating library. Any library in the 
United States that circulates embossed books for the blind will 
be supplied gratis with the publications of the Society, and 


it is the wish of the director of the Society to place books for 
the blind in every State library in the country. “To bring 


those who without 
live in spiritual as well as physical 
Xavier Publication So- 
expressed by Father Stadelman, its 
has 


depe¢ ndent on the 


pleasure and sunshine into the lives of 


books 


darkness”’ is the object of the 


would doomed to 
Free 
ciety for the Blind, as 
and carried on 


voluntary 


founder director. So far the work been 


without any endowment, entirely 


subscriptions of generous patrons. The interest that will be 
awakened in our returned soldiers for whom the Society plans 
to furnish a special class of embossed books, may stimulate 
further generosity on the part of the friends of the blind, and 
render possible the establishment of a $100,000 endowment 
fund, which will place the work of the Xavier Free Publication 
Society on a broader basis and bac that basis permanent. It 
vould be superfluous to point out the many social as well as 


religious ramifications of this noble charity, truly an eve to 


GerALp C. Treacy, S. J 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Forest Fires 
i ges HE of Catholic 
“ent “Mi ine fo 


Consume 
Churches 
attention to the 
1 


Mission 
en rest fires appalling 


Indian Missions calls 
and the loss of life 
and property them. 


caused bs 
Among the 
pewa Indians and their 


©. S. B., who lost not 


ufferers are a large number of Catholic Chip- 
missionary, Father Simon Lampe, 


only his church and residence near 


Cloqi et, but most of his mission chapels. He says: “In 
Cloquet 1,100 houses are in ashes; forty Indian homes on the 
reservation have been devoured by the flames; Holy Fam- 
ily, the best equipped of all my churches, is a total loss; St. 
Patrick’s at Brookston is no more. Nothing was saved. The 
Big Lake church also is gone.” Father Simon, like many 
others, barely escaped with his life. The Red Cross of 
Duluth ministered to him in his extreme personal necessities 
Those w&o may wish to aid in the work of reconstruction ar¢ 
sked to send their contributions to the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, 1326 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


From Maryknoll 
to China 


M ARYKNOLL recently witnessed the departure of its first 

mission to take possession of their new fteld of labor 
in China, eines ‘ grain is ripe for the sickle and laborers 
only are needed and means sufficient to gather in God’s harvest. 


In bidding farewell to the new missionaries Bishop Hoban said: 


\merica stands in the forefront in the eyes of China today. 


No longer can France, Germany, Italy, poor Belgium and 
Spain send mission priests to the Orient. The Chinese of 
today understand what is back of the great American ideals 


and they greatly respect and honor a mission priest from the 
States. It is noteworthy that just four hundred years after 
the first missionary efforts of the great missioners of the 
past, the intrepid Francis Xavier and his confréres, began the 
conquest of Asia for Christ, America should send forth the 





AMERICA 





first band of priests to that very portion of China, Canton 
which Francis Xavier aimed to evangelize. St. Francis died 
gazing on the field he was never to reach. These American 
priests will continue his work, animated by his zeal ior souls 
and anxious, if need be, to offer life itself in witness of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


By sactifices such as these, and separation from home and 
friends, the Faith has been spread throughout the world since 
the days of the Apostles. The time has come when the Church 
in America, too, is now actively girding herself for the great 
task before her, the conversion of the nations to Christ. 


Jesuit Students in 
Middle West 

HE report of the enrolment in the various departments of 
the colleges of the Missouri Province of the Society of 
Jesus, embracing the Middle West, shows that in these institu- 
tions alone the number of students in the S. A. T. C. units 
on October 30 was 3,108. The largest enrolments took place 
at Marquette University, 825, of whom 765 were for’ the army 
and 60 for the navy; St. Louis. University, 680, of whom 640 
were for the army and 40 for the navy; and Creighton Univer- 
sity, Omaha, with 430. Six other colleges had established S. A. 
T. C. units. It is interesting also to’ notice the flourishing con- 
dition of these institutions in spite of the exceedingly large 
numbers of stars they have proudly set in their service flags. 
The grand total of graduate and under-graduate students at 
Marquette in the regular courses is 2,020; at Loyola University, 
Chicago, 1,851; at St. Louis University, 1,666; at Creighton 
University, 890; at Detroit University and St. Xavier College, 792 
and 809 respectively. 
have 500 


Cleveland with 542. 


and high schools 
with 58], 


Of the remaining colleges 


two over students, Prairie du Chien and 


Regulation of Religious Work 
Among Our Soldiers 

— following plan for directing the religious work among 
our soldiers was drawn up by the War Department: 

(1) The importance of training our chaplains for work 
overseas must be emphasized. (2) The help of clergymen, 
to whom the churches of America have looked for inspira- 
tion and leadership, is appreciated and an arrangement is 
desired by which such men, barred perhaps by advanced age 
or personal responsibilities from entering the army as chap- 
lains, may continue to help at the training camps. (3) The 
War Department desires the best efforts of all the churches, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, to influence experienced and 
capable men, who are eligible, to apply at once for commis- 
as chaplains. (4) The names of such men as those 
classified in paragraph 2 may be submitted by the churches 
to the Executive Committee of the General War Time Com- 
mission of the churches, to similar committees representing 
the Catholic and Jewish churches and by those committees a 
certified list may be furnished for the use of the War De- 
partment. (5) When each of these men has been approved 
by the War Department the attention of all chaplains will be 
called to these certified lists and they will be permitted to in- 
vite, with the approval of the Commanding Officer, such rep- 
resentative men to visit the camp for the purpose of helping 
the chaplains with their work among enlisted men and officers. 
(6) All clergymen invited to camp as guests of the chaplain 
under this order shall report to the chaplain in charge of such 
services and shall work in cooperation with, and under the 
direction of, said chaplain. (7) The term of service of any 
clergyman under this order in any camp or post shall be de- 
termined by the chaplain in charge, with the approval of the 
War Department. (8) The War Department looks with 
favor upon efforts of the various churches, located in cities 
or communities adjacent to camps, to shape their services 
with special reference to the needs of the soldiers on leave 
and urges all chaplains to call the attention of their men to 
such services when provided. (9) An important result, very 
much desired and expected under the plan proposed, will be 
the assurance that the visiting clergymen will keep the “ folk 
back home” informed of conditions in the camps. 


These regulations the the result of the many letters received 
by the War Department in connection with its previous orders. 
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